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Tito: Peace at Whose Price? 











You're not “‘seeing things.’’ That’s a real bed Dust and drafts are banished. Even in cold 
the eager youngster is tumbling from to inspect weather there’s no need for bulky clothes or 
the morning’s first catch... a big, double bed gloves... you get clean, fresh warm air—ther- 

that fits right into the back seat of a Nash! mostatically controlled by your Nash Weather- 


oa ‘ , Eye Conditioned Air System. 
Isn’t it wonderful to have your own private ; ; 


ee 4 99 “o . 
sleeping car’’ where both you and your son, or And if you wonder how any car can be so quiet, 
any other member of the family, can enjoy a so fast on the get-away, so staunch and sure- 
comfortable night’s rest P footed on curves, the answer is: Nash ‘‘600°’ is 


1 . built a different way. Like the latest airliners 
No worry about hotel reservations or places to ; 


7” var and streamliners, its frame and body are one 
sleep. Stop where and when you want. Rough it F 


: eae a super-strong unit of welded steel . . . squeak- 
in luxury on your fishing, hunting and vacation : 


trips proof, rattle-proof... hundreds of pounds lighter. 


That? > eee . If you are awaiting delivery of a new Nash, or 
That’s only one of scores of ‘‘features of to- ' ‘ 


- ' De would like to place an order, be assured that 
morrow’ that Nash is building in cars today. 


your Nash dealer is doing and will do all that 
‘Wie Ne Se ne ee a ee ” . 
This Nash you see—this big, new Nash ‘600 can be done to make delivery to you as soon as 


—P y ‘ azine 25 slec P . : , . 
takes you an amazing 25 to 30 miles on a possible. You'll be glad you waited, 


gallon of gasoline at moderate highway speeds . 
—5(0 to 600 miles on a tankful. Nash Motors 
Division of Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 


\nd what a surprise those miles will be! They is — 
: } Tune in the Nash-Kelvinator Musical Hit—David 


Rose and his Orchestra with Curt Massey, Kitty 
on all four wheels doing magic to bumps --and t Kallen. Wednesdays 10:30 p. m., Eastern Daylight 


just ripple away—with individual coil springs 


with steering that’s easier, lighter and surer, Time. Columbia Broadcasting System. 


making driving so simple. 




















WO KINDS of chemists work in our plants 
and laboratories. Many have doctor’s 


degrees and look just like the rest of us. You 
can regularly find them at work on our cus- 
tomers’ problems. Others are invisible—at 


least to the unaided eye. These latter are the 
various bacteria, yeasts, and molds which, 10 
Seep naw neenes hems ae cata 2 


manufacturing chemicals. 


These two kinds of chemists illustrate the 


two ways in which Commercial Solvents prod- 
ucts are made. The human chemists take 


natural gas, for instance, and by means Of 
heat, pressure and catalysts rearrange its mol- 


ecules to form formaldehyde, the nitroparaf- 
fins and the methanol which, made into anti- 





freeze, protects the radiator of your car in win- 
ter. The microscopic “chemists” take grain or 


other carbohydrate materials and by fermen- 
tation convert them into alcohol, butanol, ace- 
tone, riboflavin and penicillin. 


These two chemical processes, synthetic 
ad biological, are used by Commercial 


SPS [2 Lita? citi Titoli se 
knowledge and skill in both, CSC serves 


medicine, industry and agriculture. 





ASBESTOS 


IN ACTION 


QUT OF THE EARTH comes this fabulous stone, asbestos ... the 


only inorganic mineral fibre which can be carded, spun and 


woven into cloth in its natural state, 


- KaM ASBESTOS TEXTILES fill a multitude of industrial needs wherever 
high temperatures are a factor. Tape is used for insulation 


where close clearances preclude the use of bulkier materials, 


Asbestos Cloth is used for fire-proof suits, gloves, theatre 
curtains, packings, and in laundry ironers. Asbestos Yarn 


is used for braiding insulation over wire, in brake linings and 


clutch facings; Asbestos Thread for sewing asbestos cloths, 
and attaching gas mantles. 


IN YOUR INDUSTRY, there are probably operations which K&M 


Asbestos Textiles could improve. Write for further informa- 


tion about Asbestos Textiles, and other K&M Products, 


including: “Century” Apac_ structural 


sheet material .. .““Featherweight” 85% 


Magnesia Insulation for pipes and boilers. 
MNatire made Asbestos . «+ 


Keasbey & Mattison has been making it 
~ serve mankind since 1873 


KREASBEY & MATTISON 
COMPANY - AMBLER ec PENNSYLVANIA 
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Remember the Sacrifice 
Congratulations, Newsweek, for carrying 
those pictures of American soldiers on the 


toad to Tokyo (NEwsWEEK, Aug, 12), This 
type of picture should be an annual must for 


all newspapers and magazines to prevent us 
from forgetting how hard the fight was. 


ARNOLD JENKINS 
Youngstown, Ohio 








Harris & Ewing from U.S. Coast Guard 
The price of victory 


Sad 


A Beast Rising Up 
While reading the Aug. 5 Newsweek, I 
came to the story of the second bomb test 


out here. That Dible scripture? you referred 


to fits it to a T. You spoke of the wate 
falling back as a stupendous spectacle. It 


really was. It took me an hour to realize 


J was still alive aftor I caw it 


G. Penuurres, C. St. 
D.S.S. Bollineau 


c/o Postmaster 


Gan Francisco, Calf. 


Mail for Marseille 


In the Aug, 12 issue of your magazine | 


read a letter of some poignancy from a ger 
tleman in Marseille who wonders why the 
GI’s he went to some length to entertain do 


not correspond with him. As an ex-GI who 


spent some months in and around Marseille, 
I regret the negligence of my countrymen, 


even while understanding their preoccupa- 
tion with the return to civilian life. Perhaps 


however, if I may have his address, the gen- 
tleman will accept a word from me. 


KE. ALLEN PROCTOR 
Cleveland, Ohio 


@ Some of us veterans do not correspond 
with the friends we made in France becaust 








*Revelation 138:1-4. And I stood upon the sand 
of the sea, and saw a beast rise up out of the seas 


. «+ Who is like unto the beast? Who is able to 
make war with him? 


Index this Issue——page 7 | 























Washrooms are one of the four most important factors in good working conditions—according to a survey in 400 plants. 


A sloppy wastroon sure ges ny goats 


TOM: “This one’s always so shipshape ws a pleasure 


to clean up in.”’ 
08: “You said wt! The boss must Know we appreciate 


a good washroom as much as he does.”’ 


pearwngas judge a company a great deal by 


its washrooms. In a survey of men and women 
workers at more than 400 plants, they named these 


factors as the ones they considered most important 


in good working conditions: good washrooms, adequate 
lighting, proper ventilation and safety devices. 


Besides helping morale, sanitary well-equipped wash- 
rooms, with plenty of soap, hot water and good quality 


individual paper towels, help reduce the number of 


absences due to colds and their complications. For 


they encourage frequent and thorough washing that 
helps prevent germs from spreading. 
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Haven't you yourself been irritated by a neglected 
washroom? Then check up...-make sure your wash- 
rooms are “‘Health Zones,”’ not “Germ Exchanges” — 


y) ‘ ) 
“morale-boosters,” not “temper-testers. , 


Ten times thelr previous rub strength, 


yet ScotTissue towels are as soft as ever 
—another reason why they're the largest 


selling tissue towel in America. Keep your 


washrooms well stocked with ScotT issue 


towels. For suggestions on how to improve 
your washrooms, call on the Scott Wash- 


room Advisory Service, Scott Paper Co,, 


Chester, Pa. 








SCOTTISSUE TOWELS 
STAY TOUCH WHEN WET 














Trade Marks “‘ScotTissue,” “Washroom Advisory Service’ Reg, U, 8, Pat, Off, 
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. . . If BEATS ME how a man can be so 


smart about music and so dumb about his 
hair! It looks impossible to comb, and it’s 


simply lifeless! Full of loose dandruff, too. 
A bad case of Dry Scalp. Why hasn’t some- 
body told him about ‘Vaseline Hair Tonic?”’ 










Hair looks better... 


SCA) TOHS OOTTEL 4» 
when you check 


Dry Scalp 
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PERFECT GROOMING! ... You can check 
Dry Scalp with ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic. Just a 
few drops a day make your hair look better, 
your scalp feel better. Loose dandruff is 
checked and your hair can be combed with 
ease. Remember, ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic con- 
tains no alcohol or other drying ingredients. 
Excellent also with massage before every 
shampoo. It gives double care... to both 


scalp and hair . . . and more economical than 
other hair tonics, too. 


Vaseline 


®EG. U. 8. PAT. ore, 


HAIR TONIC 


Used by more men today 
than any other hair tonic 
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we are trying to forget about the war and 


make up for lost time. While we were over 
there we appreciated greatly any considera- 


tion we received because we were tired and 


lonely soldiers starved for friendship. But 
now that we are back it is difficult to muster 
the same pitch of enthusiasm that we 


showed during the pressure of war. 


W. Rosert MARISA — >. 


Ajo, Ariz. 


@ ... Consciously or not, the GI’s realized 
that the gentlemen liked them more for their 


American origin than for their own persone 


ality. Having personally several American 
friends, including two girls, I exchange en- 


joyable correspondence, 


Serce MEssac 
Caen, France 


@ . . . While in Europe, I received the same 
wonderful hospitality from a Belgian family 


... They were my “family Belgique,” as they 


themselves affectionately put it. . . I write 
only very seldom and they to me; still, I am 
as fond of them as ever and will remember 


them all my life . . . Even those of tis who 


were best buddies overseas cannot write each 


other because the letters are cold and not like 
ourselves or like the times we shared to- 


gether. 
A. L, Bass 
Baltimore, Md. 


M. L. Ruyssen, the lonesome Marseillais, 
lives at Villa “Le Planol,” St. Tronc, Mar- 
seille, France. 


Credit Line 

I was delighted with your excellent article 
in Newsweek of Aug. 12, about my good 
friend Lou Cowan and his new radio enter- 


prise... . You refer to me as “the live-wire 
producer of the program Mr. District Attor- 


ney.” While I should be willing indeed to 
assume this responsibility, I’m afraid the real 
live-wire producer, Ed Byron, might find 
reason to object for trade reasons. 


Epwarp M. Kirsy 
New York City 


Bear Food 


Perhaps NEwswEEK can dig out the facts 
on what has happened to the political status 
of the three Baltic states of Estonia, Lat- 


via, and Lithuania. Have their sovereignties 
been entirely gobbled up by the Big Bear or 
have they retained unfettered “independ- 
ence” like the hapless Balkan nations? 
RicHARD L. HOENIG 


Berkeley, Calif. 
Gobbled up. 


How Tough is Byrnes? 
The cover of your Aug. 19 issue is a mas- 


terpiece . . . if you meant to prick the leth- 
argy of the American public. Molotoff may 


















Address all correspondence regarding subscrip- 
tions to Circulation Department, N SWEEK 
Building, Broadway and 42nd Street, New York 
18, New York. Changes of Address: nd both 
old and new addresses, and allow four weeks for 
change to become effective. Prices: 
U.S. and Hawaiian editions: $5.00 one year, 
$7.50 two years, $10 three years. Foreign post- 
| age $2.00 a year. Special rate for members of 





Armed Forces $3.50 a year. 











Associated Press Radiophoto 


Paris in the spring—smiles 


be stubborn and unreasonable, but at least 
he is strong and purposeful. Why, for the 


sake of the American blood spilled in this 


war, can’t the United States evolve a firm, 
definite foreign policy and produce a non- 


vacillating, non-pussyfooting representative 
to back it up? 


~ Philadelphia, Pa, 


@ I thought your readers might be interest- 
ed in the different expressions which occur 


on the faces of Secretary Byrnes and Soviet 
Foreign Minister Molotoff. I refer especially 


to the Aug. 19 cover and a picture in the 


May 6 issue. 


Joun C. FarmrcHiLp 


DEAN LUCKETT 
Rock Island, Ill. 


It is an unfortunate thing that the united 


front strike against the so-called economies 
of the capitalistic Press Wireless could 


not have continued long enough to sup- 
press all the venomous Fascist propaganda 


directed at the Soviet Union by those 


privileged interests in this country who are 
determined to kindle a new imperialistic 


rule. 


It would have been better for the working 
people of the world if all Byrnes and Acheson 


tirades had gone unprinted everywhere. 
ROZELLE ROsE 


Hoboken, N. J. 
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America’s costliest cars have 


V-type engines. Only Ford 


has it in the low-priced field ! 





performer ! 







d The only loo hp engine 
j in its class...the champion 








in this 
a firm, New 4-ring aluminum 
ntative pistons save ye a purr-ty 


penny,on gas and oil! 


aterest- 


1 Occur 
Soviet 
recially 
in the 


KETT 


“united 
ynomies 

could 
to. sup- 
ya ganda 
r those 


who are 
srialistic 






V-8s extra smoothness comes 


from overlapping power strokes! 





V-8 makes fewer turns 
kin per mile...the car hustles” Look! Only Fora 
oe while the engine ‘loafs,’ ® production magic brings 






you this finest type 


ere. ife | 
| That means longer life ! engine at lowest cost! 


RosE 
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Oont explode, deat —it isnt ours!” \aughed Elsie 





“ T 
HAT IN thunderation is going on 
around here?” bellowed Elmer, the bull. 
“Toys everywhere! And what's in the bugey 
Beulah’s dragging over my new lawn?” 


“It's a darling little baby, dear,” answered 


nies HRIVE ON BORDEN Evaporarep MIL 
Als & 













Elsie, the Borden Cow, “and it belongs to 
the folks upstairs.” 


“What folks,up what stairs?” asked Elmer. 

“Nice young folks,” answered Elsie, “up 
our stairs. They couldn't find a place to live, 
and we have more room than we need—” 

“So, litte Mrs, Fix-itaall jumped at the 
chance to get herself. a brand new audience 
for her Borden lectures,” sneered Elmer, 

“Not at all, dear,” smiled Flsie. “The 
young woman knows all about Borden's 
fine foods. She's bringing up her baby on 
Borden’s Evaporated Milk, And is he 
thriving!” 

“Quit stalling, woman!” boomed Elme: 


nig FINE CHEESES PROVIDE COMPLETE 
: RISHMENT 





“And tell me just why you rented part of 
a man’s castle from under him?” 

“Why, angel,” said Elsie, wide-eyed, “to 
help the housing situation. The govern 
ment tells us that if evervbody tries to buy 
or build houses at the same time, prices are 
hound to go up.” 

“Tf the government's so doggoned smart,” 
argued Elmer,“ why didn’t they build houses 
for the lellows before they came home? 

“Because, dear,” explained Elsie, “build- 
ing materials were needed for war, If you'll 
think back, you'll recall all kinds of short- 
ages, Including some of America’s favorite 


foods ike our Borden’y Fine Cheeses Which 


reminds me. To must tell our new tenant 
about Borden's creamicst of cream cheeses. 


GET YOUR VITAMINS IN MILK~ 


el 






CHOCOLATE HEMO 
.. <=» 





IL comes in at special tight-sealed wrapper 


that protects its freshness!" 


“Yap! Yap! Yap!” Elmer. 


groaned 


“Woman, you wear a person down tll he 





hasn’t pep left to defend himself.” 

“Tf it’s pep you're after,” suggested Elsie, 
“vow 'll get a delightful /ift from a glass of 
delicious milk-chocolaty Hemo. It’s loaded 
with vitamins and minerals.” 

“Stow the vitamin palaver,” commanded 
Elmer, “and tell me just how long these 
folks are going to clutter up the place.” 

“Why, dear,” said Elsie, “until they find 
the right house. And when they do, 1 want 
them to take time to get expert advice on 


DENS ICE CREAM 
gor 


. 


IS A DELICIOUS pick-me-UP 


Stes 14 
m\ 





how much it’s worth before they invest 
their savings, That's smart, isn’t it?” 


“Ve-es,” conceded Elmer, “but 1 still say 
you might consult the master of the house 
helore you do things, 1 don’t like surprises,” 

“But, angel,” protested Elsie, “everybody 
likes surprises. And if you doubt it, just 
surprise your friends with big dishes of 
dreamy, creamy Borden’s Ice Cream. Grand- 
est eat ever met up with a spoon, And 
mighty nourishing.” 

“Aw! snorted Elmer,“‘nobody cares about 
nourishment if the taste is right.” 

“But everybody will eat more nourishing 
foods if they taste good,” countered Elsie. 


“That's why folks ove to drink our grand 








Borden’s Homogenized Milk. 1's got lovely 


CREAM IN EVERY SIP OF HOMOGENIZED Mex 





cream in every sip. And vitamin D to boot! 
Like all Borden’s—” 
“Please, Elsie!” begged Elmer. “Let's stop 


just one conversation without your saying 
if it’s Borden’s, it’s GOT to be good!” 


“Certainly, dear,” laughed Elsie. “You 


say it so much louder—and funnier!” 


- If its Borden's 
its got to be good | 





© The Borden Company 
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TELLING PICTURES: Lately Newsweek 
has received an unusual flow of sympa- 
thetic response to certain pictures repro- 
duced in the magazine. They have been 
impressive and heartwarming. Whatever 
the reaction ‘*o printed likenesses of 
statesmen lesving conference rooms, 
nothing seems so to stir Americans’ basic 
humanity as a simple photo of a fellow 
individual in trouble. 

For example, in the May 6 issue ap- 


peared a picture of John Borovina of Se- 


attle sitting sadly on a wharf beside the 
charred remains of the fishing boat which 
had been his sole support. That photo 








started a flood of 
checks and mon- 
ey orders, most of 
them with the sim- 
ple request: “Please 
forward this to Mr. 
Borovina.” One Sa- 
maritan protested: 
“No, I am not a 
boat lover and I 
don’t like to fish. 


Nor, as a family 
man, am I in any position to be a prac- 


ticing philanthropist. Just send the check 
on and don’t ask questions,” 


Seattle Times 
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The picture of 
the hungry Euro- 
pean child in our 
April 29 issue 
brought dozens of 
requests for relief- 
agency addresses. 
Several readers said 
the expression on 
the boy’s face made 


them feel they had 
to help. An ex-Gl, 


back from the ETO, 
wrote; “The guy's 


hungry. I’ve seen 
too many of them 
and now I see one more, and I’m home 
again—not necessarily in clover but still 
eating. If I could just reach out to 
him... 

Readers response to the July 29 photo 
of a young California girl staring in hor- 
ror at an automobile accident that had 
killed both her 
mother and grand- 
mother was par- 


ticularly appealing, 
One letter read: 
“Grief is a personal 
thing and, as a 
stranger, I have no 
right to intrude. 
But .. . I must say 
something . . .” 
Some may say this report confirms the 
idea that a good photograph is worth 
umpty thousand words. Leaving the ar- 
gument to photographers and writers, 
we'll simply say your letters make us feel 


pretty good about the collective heart 
of NEWSWEEK readers. 


MERRIE YOUNG LARDNER: As an Eng- 
lish “first,” The London Daily Express has 
announced a new feature—stories by 
NEWSWEEK'S sport columnist, John Lard- 

ner. The Express glowingly introduced. 
him as a new star with a “dash of Run- 
yon” and a “flavor of Woollcott.” But 
John is scowling over The Express call- 
ing him 33 and adding: “Hunched over 
his typewriter, he pecks away solemnly 
and slowly.” He insists he’s all of 34 and 
regards himself as pretty much of a two- 


finger swiftie on the keys. 





Wide World 





Associated Press 


wo 


THE COVER: Among the photos of Josip 
Broz (Marshal Tito), none better reflects 
the classic dictator pose he has assumed 
than this exclusive Sovfoto picture of 
Tito and his Yugoslav troops, Most avail- 
able camera studies of the Yugoslav Pre- 
mier have a tendency to be fuzzy. This 
is one of the clearer examples. Tito also 


is a clear example of Moscow’s use of its 
satellites to test its offensive policies 


against the Western Powers. For the 


background and significance of the new- 
est crisis, see page 36. 
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Too Bad 


they don’t speak 


the same 


LANGUAGE oo 
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...like the Universal Language of COUNTROL 


HERE’S ONE THING YOU CAN COUNT ON, 
no matter what your province of industry: You're 
never ‘‘ talking to yourself’ when your production ma- 
chines and products ate equipped with Countrol. 


For the universal language of Countrol consists 
simply of the bold, black-and-white figures that keep 
turning up on the faces of Veeder-Root Counting 
Devices. These figures tell anyone how any machine 
stands at any moment in relation to the plant pro- 
duction schedule . . . or how a product is coming 
along toward fulfilling its performance-guarantee. 


Thus you and your production men . . . and you 
and your customers . . . ate talking the same language 
at all times . . . the simplest, most widely spoken 
and casily understood language in the world, based 


on hard facts-in-figures. So there’s the least possible 
room for doubt, misunderstanding or argument .. - 
for loss of temper or customer-goodwill. 


Instead, chances ate you'll find unsuspected ways 
in which production can be stepped up and improved. 
So let Veeder-Root teach your machines and products 
the universal language of Countrol. Write. 
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What's Behind Todays 


News and What’s to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow s 





Capital Straws 


a Secretary Wallace, none 
too happy in the Truman Cabinet, will 


wait until after the November elections 


before making up his mind about his 
personal plans . . . Pro-OPA Representa- 


tive Monroney of Oklahoma was ap- 
pointed as special Congressional cam- 
paign assistant to the Democratic Na- 


tional Committee because the Democrats 


' ’ ) ’ . 
plan to pitch this year’s election drive on 
an anti-inflation, anti-high-cost-of-living 
theme . . . Convinced that he must im- 


prove his relations with the public, Treas- 


ury Secretary Snyder plans a series of 
speeches and frequent talks with news- 


papermen . . . If lame duck Rep. Lyle 
Boren of Oklahoma is named to the ICC 
vacancy caused by the death of Com- 
missioner Porter, it will be over the strong 


protests of Democratic National Chair- 
man Hannegan. Boren was the most 


vitriolic critic of Hannegan’s CIO-PAC 
associations during a heated Democratic 
House caucus last spring and it hasn't 
been forgotten. 


Security Jitters 


There’s nothing official about it yet, 
but G-2 is even thinking about recom- 
mending the recall of Army families from 
Europe, or at least a halt of further sail- 
ings. The reasons range from consider- 
ations of military secrecy and fear of 
possible incidents to actual concern over 
the evacuation problem in the event of 
war. Meanwhile, the War Department 
has become so worried about information 
leaks that G-2 officers are detailed to tap 
some wires and make recordings of con- 
versations between officers and persons 
on the outside. Frequently they call an 
a officer in to play the recording 
to him. 


Embassy Press Jobs 


Assistant Secretary of State Benton is 
having a tough time filling his embassy 
press-attaché jobs abroad. Almost half of 
the available posts are still qpen, and 
Benton's aides are begging various news- 
Papermen to sign up, but there have been 
few takers. Among the difficulties are 
anticipated conflicts between conservative 
career diplomats and rough-and-tumble 
newsmen, and the fact the would-be 


. Nanking Government is restrictin 


embassy press officer would generally 


have to sign up for two years, a period 
most newspapermen consider too long to 


be away from their profession. 


Unemployed Vets 
Veterans Administrator Bradley is gen- 


uinely alarmed over a recent sharp rise 
in the number of veterans who are draw- 


ing unemployment compensation during 


this period of “full employment.” He may 
speak out sharply on the subject. Pri- 


vately, Bradley believes that more can be 


done in finding jobs for veterans and, 
further, that the veterans themselves 
should be more industrious in their 


search, A recent count shows that about 


1,700,000 unemployed and part-time em- 
ployed veterans are drawing about $35,- 


000,000 a week in unemployment com- 
pensation. 
National Notes 


Col. Paul H. Griffith is the odds-on 


‘choice to be the next national commander 


of the American Legion, A veteran of two 
wars, he was chief of the Veterans Per- 
sonnel Division of Selective Service and 
assistant director of the Retraining and 
Reemployment Administration during the 
second world war . . . Commercial map 
makers are besieging embarrassed State 
Department officials for a ruling on 
whether or not Latvia, Estonia, and Lith- 
uania are to be shown as constituent 
republics of the U.S.S.R. These dis- 
puted Baltic states are considered in 
everyday diplomatic negotiations as part 
of Russia, although formal recognition is 
still being held up . . . The White House 
will be open to the public for the first 
time since the war as soon as the new 
elevator is installed, probably Oct. 1... . 
To determine how to treat “radiation sick- 
ness,” the Navy experimented with peni- 
cillin, liver extracts, iron compounds, and 
whole-blood transfusions on animals ex- 
posed to the Bikini atom-bomb explosion. 





Trends Abroad: 


Jastdes say it’s all set for Cuba to 
spearhead the opposition against letting 
pro-Soviet Albania and Outer Mongolia 
join the UN at the forthcoming Assem- 
bly meeting in September . . . To block 
a frantic exodus of wealthy Chinese, en 

e 
number of men any firm can send abroad 
—some companies were organized for no 
other reason—and even limiting passports 
for students. The price now being offered 


for a passport has ranged as high as 
$10,000 . . . Stalin has just signed a 


five-year plan for the restoration and 


development of Russian cities, particu- 
larly Stalingrad; 26 factories making 
building materials already are operating 
.. « Civilian employes of the U.$. Army 


in Frankfurt, Germany, have organized 
a union to protest what they call Army 


discrimination against civilians. Return- 
ing UNRRA employes, formerly within 


the U.S. zone, also have been complain- 


ing that the Army doesn't treat them 


with enough courtesy. 


Dominion of Hyderabad? 


Advisers of the Nizam of Hyderabad, 
largest princely state in India, have con- 


cocted a plan to acquire from Portugal 
the tiny colony of Goa, giving landlocked 
Hyderabad an outlet to the Arabian Sea. 
Then the Nizam would apply to London 
for dominion status. This perfectly legal 
scheme has met with quiet approval in 
Britain as it would modify plans allow- 
ing India to break away from the empire 
altogether. While Portugal does not like 
the idea of losing Goa, there is some 
feeling it would lose the colony anyway 
if India becomes independent. Major 
impetus behind the proposal is that al- 
though most of Hyderabad’s 16,000,000 
inhabitants are Hindus, thé Nizam is 
Moslem and dislikes the prospect of 
vacating his throne to Hindu nationalists. 


Palestine Trusteeship 


You can discount reports that Britain 
is ready to request appointment as trus- 
tee for Palestine when the UN meets in 
September. Here’s the situation accord- 
ing to high London sources: Under the 
UN charter the British ultimately must 
convert their Palestine mandate into a 
trusteeship unless, as is highly unlikely, 
they get out completely. However, noth- 
ing will be done about it until after the 
Arab-Jewish conference. If that is suc- 
cessful, London plans to approach the 
UN with a trusteeship proposal based 
on whatever agreement can be reached 
between the Arabs and the Jews but 
under a British central authority. The 
Cabinet hasn’t decided yet what it will 
do about the trusteeship if the confer- 
ence can’t be organized or fails to reach 
an agreement. 


Jap Civil Service 

Watch for announcement of plans to 
train a corps of liberal-thinking civil 
servants in Japan. Democratization of 
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the country is being held up by a lack 
of suitable personnel to staff«the Jap- 
anese civil service. In the past, the ex- 
ecutive branch of the government in 
Tokyo was controlled by a tight olli- 
garchy of the military, big business, and 
professional bureaucrats. Removal of the 
conquest-minded from the bureaus cre- 
ated such a manpower shortage that it 
is difficult to keep the government oper- 
ating effectively. 


More Immigrants Wanted 


It hasn’t been publicized but two other 
British dominions are following Aus- 
tralia’s lead in planning population in- 
creases through immigration (Periscope, 
Feb. 18). The Union of South Africa 
believes that because of its exposed geo- 
graphical position it must “build up its 
resources and defensive strength,” and is 
taking vigorous steps to attract promising 
persons from European and other coun- 
tries. It has even prepared handbooks to 
entice potential immigrants. In Canada, 
the Standing Committee on Immigration 
and Labor has recommended immediate 
steps to get both agricultural and indus- 
trial workers. It would send immigration 
and inspection officers to Europe to meet 
and select prospects. Already Canada 
has sent representatives to Italy to select 
4,000 Poles who will work on farms for 
at least two years. 


Foreign Notes 


Ermest Bevin can’t be counted on for 
a long term as British Foreign Secretary. 
His physicians have told him his heart 
condition really is serious . . . Addiction 
to drugs is increasing among Germans 
in the U. S. zone and is expected to grow 
despite Military Government efforts to 
control it. Professional people are falling 
victim to narcotics in particularly large 
numbers as in the late ’20s, when the 
proportion of addicts in this class was 
100 times as high as that among the 
German population as a whole . . . The 
American delegation at Paris feels its 
staff work has improved 100% since the 
conference opened for the reason that 
Byrnes now holds regular morning meet- 
ings of all top advisers to give them 
fill-ins and guidance... U. S. Ambassador, 
to Brazil William Pauley has asked Wash- 
ington to help replenish his embassy’s 
liquor supply, nearly wiped out when 
1,000 Brazilians attended his initial re- 
ception and half again that many came 
recently to greet General Eisenhower. 


Interest Rates Trend 





Wile asking higher interest rates on 
long-term government securities, the ad- 
visory committee of bankers which met 
with Treasury Secretary Snyder recently 
didn’t seek an increase in the short-term 
rate because the bankers feel privately 
they'll get it anyway. They believe that 
the combination of a generally stiffen- 
ing money market and the prospect of 





lucrative commercial offerings during 
the year ahead may influence the Treas- 
ury to boost its present %% rate to 1 
or even 1%. 


Airplane Noise 


Rising public complaint about aircraft 
noise threatens the seven-year airport- 
airpark building program approved by 
the last Congress. Actually, according to 
airmen, the public is overconcerned about 
the problem and fails to distinguish be- 
tween the noise of Army, Navy, and trans- 
port planes, and that of the light personal 
planes for which most of the airports 
would be built. Nevertheless, Civil Aero- 
nautics Administrator T. P. Wright is 
speeding up an integrated research pro- 
gram aimed at finding ways to reduce air- 
plane noise. 


Rail Antitrust Suits 


Justice Department trustbusters are 
keeping an eye on Georgia Governor- 
elect Talmadge for fear he will withdraw 
from the Supreme Court Governor Arn- 
all’s antitrust suit against Southern rail- 
roads. The suit charges that the carriers 
conspired to fix freight rates which hin- 
dered Georgia’s economic development. 
The issues are similar to those involved 
in a Federal suit pending against Western 
railroads in Lincoln, Neb., which the Jus- 
tice Department had been in no rush to 
settle, hoping the Georgia case would be 
decided first and provide a precedent. 
Now, however, the department will try 
to speed up the Nebraska trial and get 
an early Supreme Court decision regard- 
less of what happens to the Georgia case. 
In any event, no decision is likely in 
either case before early 1947. 


Business Footnotes 


Distillers are beginning to bottle more 
pints to maintain liquor-sales volume, de- 
clining on fifths as resistance to present 
prices grows and as consumer dollars turn 
to previously unobtainable products like 
radios and cars . . . Australian sources 
say that government chemists have de- 
veloped a chemical “that will make wool 
as smooth and as lustrous as silk” and 
more desirable for stockings than silk or 
nylon . . . Many paper-pulp mills have 
prepared plans for large-scale production 
of livestock feed from pulp waste... 
The Douglas Aircraft Co. plans to spend 
almost a million dollars for publicity 
when its new commercial transport, the 
DC-6, makes its debut early next year 
. .. The Commerce Department will send 
a labor-management commission to Ger- 
many to study industry in the U. S. zone. 





Movie Lines ; 


Bay Fitzgerald will play the title 
role in a forthcoming Gene Fowler-Ed- 
ward H. Griffith production of “Rip van 


Winkle” . . . Behind a recent sharp order 
to “hold the line” on production costs in 
all major studios is the feeling among 


top executives that a box-office slump 
is due by late next year, when pictures 
now before the camera will be released 
. . . Jackie Coogan returns to the screen 
after seven years in “Mr. Co-ed,” a story 
about ex-GI’s enrolled in a women’s col- 
lege. It’s the first film for the new all- 
veteran producing company formed by 
Charles Chaplin Jr. . . . Deanna Durbin’s 
next will be a Technicolor production of 
the Broadway musical “Up in Central 
Park” . . . William Powell and Myrna Loy 
will make “Song of. the Thin Man” for 
the sixth of that series. 


Blum’s Victory 


Former French Premier Léon Blum has 
just won a behind-the-scenes fight to keep 
French press wire services out of the 
hands of French advertising agencies. 
Had Blum and his free-press cohorts 
lost, France would have reverted to some- 
thing like the prewar situation in which 
Havas, the nation’s biggest advertising 
agency, was also the biggest French press 
association. Controlling news channels 
through which advertising was also dis- 
tributed, Havas dominated the French 
press, radio, and other media of public 


_ opinion. Many of France’s prewar news 


and advertising bosses turned out to be 
Nazi collaborators. 


Author Elliott 


Those who have read the complete 
manuscript of Elliott Roosevelt’s “As He 
Saw It” predict that the stir already 
created by the anti-Churchill excerpts 
published in Look magazine will blow up 
into a violent storm of controversy when 
the book appears about Oct. 1. They’re 
already debating whether Elliott’s frank 
account of what he heard at F.D.R.’s war- 
time conferences with Allied leaders will 
cause more red faces among the impor- 
tant personages mentioned or among inti- 
mates and strong supporters of the late 
President. The final chapter is an out- 
spoken attack on present U.S. foreign 
policy which he says has taken a line 
that would make his father turn over in 
his grave. Incidentally, one highly placed 
Briton has commented: “The boy over- 
heard what the men were saying but 
didn’t understand what they were talk- 
ing about.” 


Miscellany 


Expect Ford to be the first automobile 
manvfacturer to ready a string of tele- 
vision shows for next season . . . Anthony 
Eden has written a biographical intro- 
duction to Houghton Mifflin’s forthcom- 
ing reissue of “Semi-Attached Couple, 
an 86-year-old novel about the British 
governing’ class written by his ancestor, 
Emily Eden . . . Paul Block’s Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette may add a Sunday edition 
. .. Book-trade insiders estimate the typo- 
graphical unions’ current wage demands 
would add some 40 cents a copy to the 
cost of manufacturing 5,000 copies of a 
$3-$3.50 book. 

















J by the Truckload 


Vegetables and their vitamins are vital to the nation’s health. 
Motor trucks are vital in getting them to your table, fast and fresh. 


From one Florida market, 50 kinds of fresh fruits and vegetables 
are shipped by truck to 26 states, ranging from Kansas to New 
Hampshire. At Los Angeles, more than 81 per cent of these 
“vital vitamins” arrive in trucks. Fruit and vegetable farmers 
alone employ more than 100,000 trucks in growing and harvest- 
ing crops. And that’s not all... thousands more are used to 
haul the produce to processing plants and wholesale warehouses, 
to deliver it to grocery stores and ‘kitchen doors. 


Ranking high among the motor trucks which serve as the 
country’s “vitamin vehicles” are powerful, reliable, economical 
GMCs. For in GMC’s wide variety of models ... % to 20 
tons ... there’s an ideal truck type for every type of hauling job. 





THE TRUCK OF VALUE 


GASOLINE © DIESEL 


TRUCKS 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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The Periscope’s ane 
Washington Trends 





The dispute over the Dardanelles is now regarded in authorita- 
tive Washington quarters as the quarrel that will finally split 
the world into two frankly hostile armed camps unless the 


Russians back down. 


The U.S. will stand firm against Russia’s demand for bases 
on Turkish territory and, if Russia moves in by forcé in the face 
of this opposition, will support sanctions against the aggressor 


in the UN Security Council, It is considered possible that this 


will be the chain of coming events. 


Russia would exercise its veto against sanctions if all this hap- 


pened and, in all probability, withdraw from the UN, leaving it 


an association of powers held together by the common purpose 
of resisting further Russian expansion. 


Civil war in Turkey, spreading through Middle Eastern coun- 


tries to India, would be an almost inevitable by-product of such 
a showdown on the Dardanelles, in Washington’s currently 
pessimistic view. 


A stand-by plant program designed to facilitate industrial 
mobilization in the event of another war is being formulated 
by Donald M. Nelson, whom Truman recently recalled to 
Washington to do the job. 


Tentative plans call for disposal of government-owned second 
world war plants by sale or lease—but with recapture clauses 


guaranteeing their return to public ownership in case of another 
war emergency. 


The services are cooperating with civilian agencies under 
Nelson’s over-all supervision in studies of the problem. He may 
recommend legislation clarifying conditional plant disposal 
authority to the next Congress. 


The meat supply will be short in September and prices will be 
somewhat above the June 30 range. Lamb prices will be par- 
ticularly high and pork will be particularly scarce. Seasonal 
factors will account, in part, for the shortage. 


Administration officials consider meat price control one of their 
most vital projects. If it breaks down, they say, the whole OPA 
effort a fail and another heat of the price-wage race will be 
started. 


J 
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Textile goods and durables prices meanwhile are rising. Scores 


of increases granted by the OPA m August will show up on 
retail price tags in September. 


Prices ranging up to 25% over prewar level will be paid by 
purchasers of automobiles, refrigerators, electrical appliances, 
and cotton clothing. 


Railroad-car production would be stepped up to 5,000 a month 
under a program being pushed by the Office of Defense Trans- 


portation. The railroads have 49,000 cars on order but deliv- 


eries are slow. Manufacturers must compete with housing for 
materials. 


More food items will be decontrolled by Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Anderson on Sept. 1. However, he is not expected to use 
that soon his power to overrule the Decontrol Board’s decision 


me 


to keep meat under restrictions. Tobacco, petroleum, eggs, and 
poultry will remain free of control indefinitely. 


Up to 95% of scarce building materials is to be earmarked 
indefinitely for veterans’ housing under a new set of priority 
regulations now in the works. Much smaller percentages are 
now set aside for this purpose and for a 21-day period only. 


This will require another 33% slash in non-housing construc. 
tion. Orders for this drastic reduction also are in process of 
formulation. 


Coordinator Wyatt is undertaking this bold new plan to save 
his veterans’ housing program. He has full backing from 
OWMR Director Steelman and the White House. Objections 


from CPA Director Small have been overruled. 


E xport-Import Bank lending may be drastically curtailed soon. 
Officials are considering abandonment of the policy of granting 


general welfare loans in favor of lending only for such specific 
objectives as improvement of trade with Latin America. 


Some $750,000,000 of the bank’s lending authority may never 
be used, in fact. Its present balance is $900,000,000, part of it 


earmarked. How much more is to be used will depend in large 
measure on the speed with which the World Bank organizes 


and starts meeting the credit needs of debtor nations. 


The World Bank should be ready for business by Nov. 1. 


Cotton supply is considered adequate by government ex- 
perts in spite of this year’s short crop of 9,290,000 bales. A 
carry-over of 7,600,000 bales from last year’s crop will help 
meet growing export demand without pinching domestic supply. 


Foreign buying of American cotton is picking up as mills in 
war-wrecked countries are repaired. European nations and 
China have used up about half the $130,000,000 cotton credits 
granted them by the Export-Import Bank. 


New guns and bombs to be carried by jet and supersonic 
planes are being developed by the Ordnanee Branch of the Air 
Forces. Machine guns will be completely redesigned; the bal- 
listic characteristics of bombs will be radically altered. 


A new-type warhead for guided missiles also is on the drafting 
boards. The ram jet will be given a doughnut-like nose, the hole 


to supply an air inlet for the motor. 


Bullets and shells of unprecedented velocity meanwhile are 
being developed for ground and air forces. No known armor 
will withstand the types projected. 


Classification ratings of many government employes will be 
deflated in coming months. Jobs that were built up during the 


war and now entail less responsibility will be reclassified dows: 


ward. It’s all part of the government’s general economy drive. 


Railroad bankruptey legislation pocket-vetoed by Truman # 


the close of the last session of mgress will have small chance 
at the next session. Senator Wheeler, its principal sponsor, wont 
be there to push it. 
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They had a last minute chance to bid on an im- 

e portant contract. And the final figures weren’t quite 

ready when it was time to leave for the meeting— 

600 miles away. So the boss reserved connecting Pullman 

bedrooms. When the wall between them was swung back, 
there was a spacious, comfortable ‘‘conference room’’! 
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While they worked in air-conditioned comfort, 
e the Pullman porter kept the thermos jugs filled 


With fresh water—brought cigarettes and refresh. 


Ments—gave them the attentive personal service for 
which Pullman has been famous for more than 80 years. 
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The Conference Lasted 200 Miles! 





The conference lasted 200 miles! Then they all 
got a good night’s sleep—undisturbed by any 


thought of not getting there in time, for there isn’t 


any worry about weather, roads and mountains when you're 
on a train. What a swell way to travel! Going Pullman, 


you get comfort, service and safety that no other way of 
going places fast can match! 


CO PULLMAN 


IVE SWEST MOST COM FORIABLE 
HA OF CONG PLACES FIST! 
GOPYRIGHT 1948, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 

















to Tomorrow’s Breath-Taker... 





En Yesterday’s Horse-Horrifier 


BRASS has earned — and holds — a score of Jobs 


4A char OF Orass in che aucomoone 


industry. For, in every job held by Brass, 
there are special characteristics of some 
particular alloy which mean that Brass 


docs chat job consistently better than 


any other material. Many substitutes 
have been called, but few (mighty few) 
have been chosen. For two basic rea- 


sons: Brass ‘wee product “prestige 


by the way it stands up in use. And 
Brass keeps production costs down by 
the ease with which it’s formed, ma- 


chined, and precision fabricated, 





eS es ee 


you WI find Brass ia many of atl or 


these crucial] points . . . carburetor, radi- 
ator, distributor, generator, fuel pump, 
gauges, magneto, lubrication system, 


Spark plug gaskets and tips, headlights, 


hub caps, mirrors, trim, and many other 
parts and accessories. 
Today, as always, Brass is‘one of the 


foremost modern metals in the minds 


of automotive engineers and designers. 
In fact, from the modern mills here at 
Bristol are flowing, right now, miles of 


Brnss sheet, 10d, and wite.. . pains. 


eee _ eee eee 


cimenstonat uniformity Which cic 


automobile builders learned to take for 
granted from Bristol when the industry 
was young. For your own product, you 


Will likewise find Bristol Brass apena 


able, both in quality and service. 





THE 


Bristor Brass 


CORPORATION 
Makers of Brass since 1850, Bristol, Conn. 
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THE REPUBLIC: Out-of-Joint Postwar World 


If twentieth-century civilization, with 
all its super panaceas, was supposed to 
be the answer to man’s problems, the 
Average American last week felt he 
would take vanilla. Somehow, as AA re- 
flected on the national scene, the human 
equation and the social machinery he had 
so carefully erected seemed to be out of 
focus: 

Knee-deep in governmental housing 
agencies, AA suffered a dire lack of hous- 
ing. Policed and protected from morning 
till night, he nevertheless found his crime 
rate up 13 per cent in the last six months, 
a spectacular rise unequaled in some six- 
teen years. Mothered and nursed by price 
control, AA’s food bill, notwithstanding, 
was now officially placed at 80 per cent 
higher than in 1939 and was still going 
up. With more money in his pocket than 
he’d ever seen before, he did not know 
whether to buy or sell, borrow or invest, 

save or squander. 

True, AA knew that six years of world 
conflict had heaped this confusion upon 
him, but when he looked 
toward Russia, Yugosla- 


ing AFL upholsterers’ local in Naperville, 
Ill., had flatly rejected a UN plea that 
the union return to work long enough to 
finish upholstering the chairs and then 
resume its strike. 


woo 


PRICES: Meat Muddle 


No secret in postwar Washington had 
been so tightly guarded. A premature leak 
might have brought millions to specula- 
tors in the nation’s commodity markets. 
For four days, twelve to fifteen hours a 
day, the Price Decontrol Board conferred 
behind closed doors, studying the advice 
of 111 witnesses and 104 written state- 
ments. 

By day, the three members were 
closeted in a blue-carpeted office in the 
white-marble Federal Reserve Building; 
by night, in air-conditioned suites at the 
Hay-Adams House, across Lafayette 
Square from the White House. They 
didn’t confide even in their small staff. 
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via, Palestine, India, and 


China, he wondered how 








\ong before conflict would 
return again. Here, too, 
things seemed to be out 
of gear. 

If a little Balkan nation 
about the size of Oregon 
could deliberately shoot 
down American planes, 
then certainly AA’s gov- 
ernment would “do some- 


Thing” And it had. To 
YX MMA A, 


A ZZ gg 
FP asltrTr7geOom af ars 


Wich a paper labeled 


dread word 


“ultimatum.” This was 
spine-stiffening until AA 
read farther and discov- 


cred What Was in store 


bor Tito if he didn’t de- 
sist. We’d complain to 
the United Nations. 

The trouble was that 


UN was getting pushed 


aroun, COQ, KC could 


get the 1,858 plush chairs 
needed for the UN As- 
sembly to sit on when it 
reconvenes in New York 


City, The reason: A strik. 





It Doesn’t Seem to Have Taught Us Much 
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Newsweek’s Paper 


NEWSWEEK regrets that a pro- 
tracted strike in the plant of one of 
its chief paper suppliers has ag- 
gravated the effects of the general 
paper shortage. As a result, this is- 
sue is published on a less satisfac- 
tory paper than that used in recent 
months. If the strike continues, the 
use of such paper in other issues 
will also be necessary. 

On the brighter side, NEwswEEk 
now can at least make a confident 
prediction. Our suppliers assure us 
that by early next year they will be 
able to provide quality paper up to 
NEWSWEEK standards for the first 
} time since early war years. 
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Chairman Roy L. Thompson, president 
of the Federal Land Bank of New Or- 
leans, the quietest member, lost 10 
pounds. George H. Mead, paper and pulp 
manufacturer, the oldest member (68), 
ended up exhausted. Daniel W. Bell, for- 
mer Under Secretary of the Treasury, the 
most inquisitive, was not much fresher. 

By midnight Monday, Aug. 19, the 
deadline was only 24 hours away, but the 
board had not yet made up its mind. A 
final three-hour conference starting at 


8:15 the next moming did the trick. At 
ALA, Thompson quietly announced to 


22 staff members: “Well, here it is.” The 
board’s 4,000-word decision was then 
mimeographed in wartime secrecy by 
trusted Federal Reserve employes, who 
in wartime had handled top-secret jobs 
for the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

It was not until 7 p.m., Tuesday, after 
commodity markets had shut up shop for 
the day, and five hours before the dead- 
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was laid down chapter and verse in July 
by the OPA extension law. Certain basic 
commodities making up half the national 
food bill were to remain free of price con- 


trol unless he Decontral Board found 


Yhat al) of Sour specified conditions ex- 
isted: (1) The price had risen “unreason- 
ably” above the June 30 ceiling plus sub- 
sidy; (2) the commodity was in “short 


supply”; (3) its recontrol was “practicable 


and cnforgeable”, and (4) its regulation 


was in the “public interest.” 

The Decontrol Board’s application of 
these rules to various commodities pro- 
duced four widely different decisions: 


C Grains; Stocks of grain were pleaitu 


with all-time record crops of wheat and 
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corn. Prices in some cases had dropped 
below June 30 ceilings and in others had 
fallen sharply from the “unreasonable 
levels” to which they had risen after June 


30. Therefore, grains and grain feeds 
would remain free from price control.° 

@ Dairy Products: Although supplies 
were “short,” prices had not risen un- 
reasonably above June 30 ceilings plus 
subsidies (roughly 2 cents a quart on 
milk, 12 cents a pound on butter). There- 
fore, dairy products could not immediate- 
ly be restored to price control. The De- 


control] Board hoped that future price 
rises would not force it to change its mind. 


@ Edible Oils: Supplies of soybeans, cot- 
tonseed, flaxseed, and their food and feed 
products were “extremely short,” even 
Jess than last year. Prices had risen “sub- 
stantially”: soybean oil, 40 per cent; soy- 
bean meal, 55; cottonseed oil, 25; linseed 
meal, 57; gluten feed, 25. Price control 
had been successful in the past and would 


serve the public interest. Therefore, con- 
trol was restored. . . 
@ Meat: The Decontrol Board’s decision 
on meat was the most complicated: The 
public interest demanded recontrol so that 


low-income workers might have the prop- 
er diet to “attain full productivity.” Meat 


prices had risen “unreasonably” (35 to 80 
per cent) over the June 30 ceilings with 
which the board was required to compare 
uncontrolled prices rather than with ac- 
tual black-market prices. Meat supplies 
would “continue to be short in relation to 
demand at reasonable prices,” although 


the law didn’t help the board with any 





®Also as the result of bumper grain crops, the 
Secretary of Agriculture last week permitted the 
milling of white (72 per cent extraction) flour in 


place of the six-month-old gray (80 per cent) 
variety, the production of 21% per cent more beer 


and 20 per cent more whisky, and an increase in 
this year’s export goal from 250,000,000 bushels 
of wheat to 400,000,000 bushels of all grains. 


z Acme 
Thompson, Mead, and Bell sweat out their initial decisions on price decontrol 


precise definition of the crucial term 
“short supply.” Finally, the OPA, despite 
past “failures” to enforce meat ceilings, 
promised that it now had “adequate tech- 
niques” to do the job. The Decontrol 
Board thus decided to restore meat con- 


trols and, regretfully, to restore meat sub- 
sidies at the June 30 level until Jan. 10 


and at half that level thereafter. 

To Chairman Thompson fell the un- 
happy task of trying to ward off the 
“plenty of criticism” which he expected 
the board’s decisions to arouse. Originally 
he had written harsh phrases to counter- 
attack his critics in advance: Unions 
should “restrain any impulse to get theirs 
while the getting is good”; farmers and 
industry should not try “to extract the last 
ounce of profit.” But before Thompson 


went on the air for a half-hour broadcast, 
he was prevailed upon to substitute more 


persuasive language: Labor should not 
“advance its interests against the interests 


of the country”; farmers and industry 
should not “obtain more than a fair share 
of profit.” 

Too Little or Too Much: If Thomp- 
son really expected to silence any critics, 
he was rudely shocked. Seldom had any 
government decision had fewer friends. 
It was damned because it restored any 
price control and damned because it did 
not restore more. Samples: 

@ Labor: AFL President William Green 
—“The board did not go far enough” in 
restoring controls. CIO President Philip 


Murray: “When American workers are 
squeezed between rising prices and de- 


clining take-home pay, something must be 
done to protect their living standards.” 
@ Business: American Meat Institute—“If 
government is unable in the future, as it 


has been in the past, to keep meat in legal 
channels . . . it simply will mean that 





black marketeers will have been given a 
new lease on life.” William K. Jackson, 


president of the United States Chamber 


of Commerce—“Our economy cannot en. 
dure half regulated and half free.” 


ct Administration: OPA Chief Paul Porter 
would be “less than candid” if he did not 


predict “trouble on the dairy situation by 
fall.” Agriculture Secretary Clinton P. An- 
derson foresaw return of the “pleasant 


and profitable business” of meat black. 
marketeering. 

@ Congress: Sen. Kenneth S. Wherry, 
Nebraska Republican—“The meat order 


will result in less production. It means 
going straight back to the black market 
and will dry up our meat supply.” Rep. 
Ed Gossett, Texas Democrat—“Most of 


the meat will flow into the black market, 
We will have less meat, it will be of poor- 
er quality, and we'll pay more for it.” 


Among the few supporters of the De- 
control Board’s action appeared a unique 
alliance of the American Dairy Associa- 
tion and the CIO United Packinghouse 
Workers, Since milk remained decon- 
trolled and meat was recontrolled, they 
both were happy. 

. Once the Decontrol Board’s decision 


was announced, its authors could relax, 
But to Porter the new meat controls 
brought the thankless enforcement task 
at which his OPA had failed last spring. 
He Said elaborate plans, In the seven 
weeks since meat controls had lapsed, he 
had kept his meat compliance staff intact 
and had doubled its strength to 2,500. 
That gave him nearly as many men to 
Oo 


contro] meat in the future as he had to 
control all products in the past. In addi- 
tion, slaughter controls were to be rein- 


voked and centralized within the OPA. 

Promising to “throw the book” at the 
black market, the OPA chief admitted: 
“We won't succeed in killing off the black 


market 100 per cent, but for the first time 
we will have enough manpower to make 
a full-scale attack.” 

To give the meat industry time to dis- 
pose of the meat it has, Porter withheld 
the restoration of retail ceilings until Sept. 
9. But after that date, prices were to be 


rolled back to near the June 30 level, ex- 


cept on lamb, on which subsidies would 
be allowed to lapse and ceilings to rise 
accordingly about 5 cents a pound. 


Pending the restoration of OPA ceil- 


ings, the nation’s livestock markets were 
thrown into wild confusion. Farmers 
dumped their livestock, some of them 
marketing the lightest hogs they had ever 
sold, and others selling steers which 
should have had two months more of 
feeding. The result: Last Friday's receipts 
at the Chicago Union Stockyards wert 
the biggest for Friday in twelve years; 
at twenty major stockyards across the na- 
tion, 51,000 cattle were received that day, 
compared with 23,000 a week earlier and 
24,000 a year earlier, and 71,000 hogs, 
compared with 49,000 the previous week 


and 29,000 the previous year. 
But despite the flood of livestock, the 
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traditional law of supply and demand just 
didn’t work. Packers were buying prac- 


tically anything at any price as long as 
ceilings remained off; prime steers at Chi- 


cago brought an all-time record of $30 
per hundredweight, compared with the 


old OPA maximum of $18. As soon as 


ceilings were restored, a drought of live- 
stock presumably would replace the flood; 
but until that time, a Wilson & Co. 
spokesman confessed; “We're as confused 


as a truck driver going the wrong way on 
a one-way street.” 


o~e 


PRESIDENT: Fun Afloat 


Like a famous beauty grown smug 
about her charms, Bermuda last week 


showed no surprise over her celebrated 
catch. Since the war’s end, the tiny Brit- 
ish crown colony in the Atlantic had re- 


newed, for all-too-willing American tout- 
ist ears, a siren song of bland weather, 


azure seas, and gleaming beaches. That 
the tune should have tempted the vaca- 


tion-bound President of the United States 
himself was, Bermudians plainly felt, in- 


evitable; that he should have chosen 
their island only by default, a minor and 


forgivable detail. 


Originally President Truman, aboard 
the yacht Williamsburg, planned an 
eighteen-day cruise from Washington 


to Eastport, Maine, and back (NEws- 
week, Aug. 26). But midway north a 


driving nor’easter changed his mind. At 
the naval air station at Quonset Point, 


R.1., the Presidential party had an un- 
scheduled 24 hours of blustery, 59-degree 


weather; seasickness was no respecter of 
landlubber Missourians. By radio tele- 


phone to reporters aboard the attack 
transport U.S.S. Weiss, Charles Ross, Mr. 


Truman’s press secretary, sent word of a 
change in course—southward to warmer 


waters. Keeping the new destination a 
temporary secret, Ross said only: 

“At the moment it is sort of a journey 
into nowhere. It’s just a vacation, and the 
President can frolic around in the Atlantic 
—if he wants to.” 

Untroubled Waters: Under fleecy, 
rain-free clouds some 48 hours later, on 
Thursday, Aug. 22, the Williamsburg 


tied up in Little Sound, a quarter mile 
offshore from the giant United States 


naval base at Hamilton, Bermuda. The 
President no longer needed sweaters and 


an oversize Navy raincoat. His bones 
once more warmed by the sun, Mr. Tru- 


man put on gayer clothes: a lightweight 
suit, white shoes, and something new in 
headgear—a wide white wool cap created 
and sent him by Allen Kline of New 
York, a former Navy lieutenant on Guam. 


For want of more exciting topics, the 
cap became conversation piece No. 1. 


Under newsmen’s prodding, Mr. Truman 
had described it as a “harness hat. . . 
sulky driver’s style.” Deadpan, the Boston 
Globe reported “at least two differences 
: « « The sulky cap is made of satin, 
usually in bright, contrasting colors, and 
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The President: A noreaster, Bermuda’s sun, and three fish shape his vacation 


it always is finished off by a ribbon bow 
in front.” 


Although he was the first American 
President to visit Bermuda, Mr. Truman 


had said in advance he wanted no “fuss 
or feathers.” There was little official cere- 
mony. The President continued to live 
aboard the Williamsburg; there he re- 
ceived a brief visit from the Governor 


General, Sir Ralph Leatham. Sir Ralph 
thereby achieved something of a record; 
as commander of the port of Plymouth, 


England, in 1945, he had similarly 


greeted Mr. Truman on his only other 


Presidential trip abroad, to the Potsdam 
conference. 


A few hours later the President re- 
turned the courtesy in a call at Govern- 
ment House, driving in an open carriage 
with liveried Negro coachman and foot- 
man on the box. In accord with their 
visitor's wish for simplicity, a small crowd 
of Bermudians stood at a discreet dis- 
tance and politely applauded. It remained 
for an American woman tourist to supply 
a touch of home; Mrs. Muriel Rich of 
Bridgeport, Conn., burst through a Secret 
Service cordon to shake the smiling 
President’s hand. 

Three Big Fishes: Thereafter Mr. 
Truman spent his time in desired se- 
clusion, napping, reading, and sunning 
aboard the Williamsburg, swimming off 
its side, or walking briskly about the 
American base. On Friday, accompanied 
by his party and by a Bermudian guide, 
and resplendent in white pith helmet, he 
went fishing aboard the cabin cruiser 
Mafiana II, some four miles offshore, 
Forewarned by Charley Ross that the 


President was not exactly an “ardent 


angler,” reporters learned on the party’s 
return that the Chief Executive had up- 
set the prediction by catching the first 
fish, the biggest one, and the most 


poundage-in all, a 3-pound red hind, a 


4-pound yellow schoolmaster, and a 6%- 
pound rockfish. As surprised as anyone 
else, Mr. Truman decided he liked fishing 
after all-and would try his luck again. 

Except for two transatlantic calls from 
Secretary of State Byrnes over the Yugo- 
slav crisis (see page 28), the President's 
work week omitted all but the barest 
essential routine. As Labor Day and a 
return to Washington came near, a tanned 
and refreshed Chief Executive had found 
what he wanted at last—a much-needed, 


if fleeting, letup from the troublous cares 
of state. 


ror 


POLITICS: Playing Post Office 
Like most Missouri towns, Clinton, 


thriving farm center and seat of Henry 
County, boasted an old friend of Harry S. 
Truman among its citizens. Walter 
Menefee, now 03, served as sergeant in 
Captain Truman’s artillery battery in the 
first world war. Walter and the President 
wrote to each other occasionally; town- 
square gossip said they called each other 
by first names. 


On June 30, the town postmastership 
became vacant. In line with political cus- 


tom, the Post Office Department notified 


Missouri's Democratic Senator, Frank 
Briggs. He consulted Henry County 


Democrats; they recommended 33-year- 
old Clyde Smith, an oil jobber recently 


home from service overseas with a com- 
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Regublican Bryan (left) and Democrat Hannigan (right), both vets, upset New York plans of leftist Marcantonio (center) 


bat-engineer battalion. Briggs forwarded 
Smith’s name to the Post Office Depart- 


ment; on July 20 his appointment as act- 
ing postmaster came through, signed by 
the first assistant postmaster general. 
Smith turned his oil business over to his 
wife and moved into Clinton’s $128,000 
tan brick post office. 

But Smith, Briggs, and Clinton alike 
had reckoned without Walter Menefee, 
his contacts in high places, and the fact 
that as a former acting postmaster he still 
hankered for the $4,500-a-year plum. 
Smith had scarcely warmed his chair 
when Washington notified him his ap- 
pointment had been withdrawn. On Aug. 
16 a post-office inspector checked him 
out; into his place went Menefee, flourish- 
ing an appointment signed by Postmaster 
General Robert E. Hannegan himself. 

Senator Briggs, insisting that Postmas- 
ters General usually conferred with local 
patronage chiefs before jamming through 
such appointments, nevertheless remem- 
bered the job was temporary; six months 
from now a permanent postmaster must 
be chosen by civil-service examination. 
Smith admitted he was “a little burned 
up”; Menefee held his own counsel. Clin- 
ton found the dilemma of old vs. young 
veteran somewhat confusing. But towns- 
folk, whose hatcheries gave them a cer- 
tain know-how on such subjects, did 
agree that Postmaster General Hannegan 
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PEOPLE: Texas Justice 


Proud Texas, which still measures a 
man by his willingness to take justice into 
his own hands, last week offered some 
down-to-earth advice to a wronged hus- 
band. On the ground that his court would 
otherwise “look ridiculous,” San Antonio 
District Judge Robert W. Terrell refused 
an injunction asked by Col. John F. 
Guillett, commander of Goodfellow Field 
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at San Angelo, to prevent another man 
from bothering his, wife. Judge Terrell 


snapped: “There are two courses open to 
Colonel Guillett. He can take a 12-gauge 
shotgun and finish off the man in Texas 
style or he can withdraw this foolish case.” 


rer 


PRIMARIES: Swing Right 


Whether they marked the orange-col- 
ored ballots of the Republicans or the 
green ballots of the Democrats, primary 
voters in New York State Congressional 
races last week were of one kind. They 
felt that ultra left-wingers should cast the 
granite-colored ballots of the Communist- 
infiltrated, CIO-PAC-sponsored American 
Labor party and stop trying to capture 
the two major parties. The net result 
of this anti-Communist sentiment, spear- 
headed by veterans, was a sharply con- 
servative trend in both the Republican 
and Democratic primaries. 

The key test last Tuesday, Aug. 20, 


was in the Eighteenth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Manhattan, which takes in Latin 
and Negro sections of Harlem, German- 
. populated Yorkville, and a sprinkling of 
swank apartment houses. 
There Rep. Vito Marcan- 
tonio, avid fellow traveler 
and razor-sharp Manhat- 
tan boss of the American 
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flopped on the isolation- 


ist-interventionist issue 
the day Hitler invaded 
the Soviet Union, tried to 
repeat his 1944 trick of 
winning all three party 
primaries. Unopposed in 
the ALP, he barely eked 
out a victory in the Demo- 
cratic primary, even 
though he had Tam- 
many s endorsement. His 
margin over Patrick J. 
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Associated Press 


Hannigan, ex-policeman, ex-lieutenant 
commander, and political amateur, was 


only 9,778 to 9,216. In the COP test he 
was thoroughly trounced, 3,641 to 2,760, 
by Frederick v. P. Bryan, ex-lieutenant 
colonel who was the Eighth Air Force's 
director of intelligence. Marcantonio’s 
alibi: “I was defeated by the forces of 
Fascism and the Wall Street guerrillas,” 

A similar trend was shown in five other 
Congressional districts throughout the 
state: 


@ Fourth (Queens): Rep. William B. Bar- 
ry, Democrat, accused of having an isola- 
tionist and anti-New Deal voting record, 
easily won renomination, 16,819 to 5,075, 
over the ALP-backed George H. Rooney. 
@ Seventeenth (Silk Stocking): Rep. Jo- 
seph Clark Baldwin, Republican, whose 
voting record was just what the CIO-PAC 
and ALP like, was repudiated by his own 
party organization. Baldwin was snowed 
under, 10,265 to 2,004, by State Senator 
Frederic R. Coudert Jr., best known for 
investigating Communism in city schools. 


€ Twenty-First (Upper Manhattan): As- 
semblyman Daniel Flynn, former liev- 
tenant commander, won the Democratic 





Ham Fish helps chalk up a victory for Mrs. St. George 
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nomination for Congress by 9,606 to 
5,635 over City Councilman Eugene P. 
Connolly, the ALP’s Manhattan secretary. 
@ Twenty-Second (Harlem): Rep. A. 
Clayton Powell Jr., Negro Baptist preach- 
er and husband of boogie-woogie pianist 
Hazel Scott, like Marcantonio tried to 
repeat his 1944 feat of winning all —— 
primaries. Officially a Democrat, he easily 
won his party’s renomination with Tam- 
many’s help and was unopposed in the 
ALP race. But in the Republican he was 
defeated, 2,168 to 1,598, by a political 
tyro, ex-Capt. Grant Reynolds, who as a 
Negro Army chaplain had protested anti- 
Negro discrimination. Joe Louis’s advice 
to Reynolds: “Keep punching.” 

€ Twenty-Ninth: Rep. Augustus S. Ben- 
net, Republican who ran on the Demo- 
cratic and ALP tickets in 1944 to defeat 
the arch-isolationist, Hamilton Fish, this 
time tried to win only the Republican 
renomination. He failed, 10,951 to 192.- 
601. The victor: Mrs. Katharine St. 


George, first cousin of President Roose- 
velt, whom Fish called “a real Republi- 


can” as opposed to Bennet, whom he re- 
ferred to as “a New Deal Republican.” 


Significance-—— 
Three factors weighed heavily in the 


pronounced conservative trend shown in 
the New York primaries: (1) the fierce 


fight within the left wing now being 

















terness of the schism was not reflected 
in the election returns that year. Last 
week the wounds were laid wide open. 
The results in the primaries indicated 
strongly that unless a miracle restores 
some semblance of a united front on the 
left, Republican control of the state will 
even more complete after Nov. 5. 


Lone Star Choice 


The political star of Dr. Homer P. 
Rainey, which had risen so spectacularly 
since his ouster as president of the Uni- 
versity of Texas in 1944, finally set last 
week. In the runoff Democratic primary 
for governor of Texas, the crusading, 
left-of-center Baptist minister polled only 
one-third of the vote. The winner and 
governor-designate was Beauford Jester, 
53-year-old small-town lawyer, farmer, 
and state railroad commissioner. Jester’s 
interpretation of his victory: “Texas has 
chosen between democracy and left- 
wing radicalism.” 


mS 


GOP: The Elephant Forever 
The elephant, classic mascot of Repub- 


licanism, this week won a resounding pat 
on the hide from the GOP’s rank and file. 
In Chicago The Republican, the party’s 
official publication, disclosed that the fa- 
miliar symbol remained a heavy favorite 
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unalloyed satisfaction with the party 
pachyderm as is. One showed an over- 
sized elephant astride a pancake-flat 
Democratic donkey; another, an elephant 
on top of the world. The unanimous vote 
of the three contest judges—Rep. Clarence 
J. Brown of Ohio and Sens. Kenneth S. 
Wherry of Nebraska and Styles Bridges 
of New Hampshire—finally went to a sub- 
tler design on the same theme. Offered by 
M. Vaughn Millbourn, faculty member of 
the Academy of Fine Arts in Chicago, the 
prizewinner portrayed an elephant trum- 
peting victory—presumably in 1948, 


wow 


AUTOS: Jalopy Tour 


The high wheels, gleaming brass head- 
lights, and spindly bodies of the eighteen 
ancient automobiles made a_ nostalgic 
edidy in the hustling stream of New York 
traffic. The passengers in flowing dusters, 
droopy caps, heavy goggles, and gaunt- 
lets might have stepped out of a Charles 
Dana Gibson cartoon, Had the year been 
1905, these cars would have represented 
the apex of progress; they would have 
been setting out in the first of the famous 
yearly tours organized by Charles J. 
Glidden, telephone and automotive pio- 
neer, to promote better roads. But this 
was 1946, 


For the first time since 1913, when 














The winning entry (center) and two also-rans in a GOP contest for a new party emblem show the elephant still heavy favorite 


waged by a coalition of Socialists and ex- 
treme New Dealers against the Commu- 
nists; (2) the disturbing Russo-European 
picture, to which New York City voters 
are particularly susceptible; and (3) the 


activities of returned veterans, who seem 
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ficeholders, regardless of party. 

The split in the left wing was probably 
the decisive factor. In no other state has 
the leftist minority been so potent in the 
last decade as in New York. But disin- 
tegration set in two years ago, when the 
Communist faction captured the Ameri- 
can Labor party, driving anti-Communist 
left-wingers into establishing a second 
minority vehicle, the Liberal party. Be- 
cause both groups could unite behind 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1944, the bit- 





on most of the entries in a $100 prize 
contest to design an “effective” emblem 
for the faithful to wear as a lapel piece 
or dress ornament. 


Although the contest had been sug- 


ested by Rep, hal | | Nut 
AN WD 


Dakota to divorce the COP from “a 


multiplicity of elephant types,” few of the 
344 entries followed his lead. One such 
contestant proposed an inner tube in- 
scribed “Please God Save America—Vote 
Republican”; another Rodin’s statue of 
“The Thinker” because “the process of 
thinking is the only one that distin- 
guishes man and woman from the ani- 
mal”; a third, a piercing eye because “the 
seeing eye knows the deal.” 

But the bulk of the designs—elicited 
from a total of eighteen stat’ evealed 






































tourists carried tins of gasoline for long 
pulls between filling stations and chuffed 
their way over unmarked roads, the 
Glidden Tour was revived last week. It 


was sponsored by the Veteran Motor Car 
oar 
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ton, opera-star collector of old cars, and 
by General Motors, Ford, Firestone, 
International Harvester, Texaco, and 
Thompson Products (automotive parts). 

The cacaphonous caravan got under 
way from the Plaza Hotel, Saturday morn- 
ing, Aug. 17. It snorted and wheezed 
crosstown. A sober 1946 repair truck fol- 
lowed unobtrusively in the rear, like a 
nervous schoolmarm at a children’s pa- 
rade. By the time the snorting safari 
rattled onto the streets of Albany in 
the late afternoon, 47 other automotive 
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antiques had joined the original eighteen. 

Sunday the 65 set out for Syracuse. 
But just then senility struck down the pa- 
triarch of them all, a 1904 tiller-steered 
Oldsmobile whose curving dashboard pro- 
tected its driver and passengers from dust 
but not from the jarring of its one-cylinder 
engine. It had burned out a bearing, but 
by getting out and getting under, the 
driver got the old jalopy back to its digni- 
fied 20-mile-an-hour hobble. In Syracuse 
bumpy streets rudely shook a fender off a 
brilliant red and black contraption built 
in 1904 by Henry Ford and seven assist- 
ants, who put the gasoline tank under 
the hood and the two-cylinder engine 
under the seat. 

Reaching Detroit on Wednesday, the 
cars were joined by Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
B. Johnson, whose 1910 Ford “Torpedo” 
sport roadster had borne them all the 
way from San Pedro, Calif., in its two 
semi-bucket seats. “Even ran fine while 
boiling,” said Johnson proudly. Thence 


ings from the Arizona desert northwest of 
Phoenix. During the war air cadets had 
slept in suites which included private 
baths and a study, and sluiced off sweat 
and desert dust by plunges in its two 
swimming pools. 

Last week found General Yount in pos- 
session of his former “country club” and 
somewhat embarrassed about it. For Gen- 
eral Yount was no longer in the Army but 
head of the American Institute for Foreign 
Trade, which he had incorporated in 
April while on terminal leave. But the 
institute then lacked a campus. 

Conveniently, on July 8, Thunderbird 
No. 1 was turned over to the institute as 
surplus property. The price: $0000.00. 
Ten days ago, Rep. Roger C. Slaughter’s 
Surplus Property Committee took notice 
of this transaction, thought it looked 
funny and said so. 

Just Happenstance: Last week 
everyone was babbling explanations. The 
War Assets Administration explained that 
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“But officer!” A Glidden driver and his 1910 Ford fall afoul of 1946 Detroit law 


the cars went by boat to Cleveland, then 
by road to Columbus, Ohio, and on to 
their destination at Youngstown, where 
they arrived Saturday, somewhat be- 
draggled. From there, it was up to the 
barnstormers to get home with their 
ancient jalopies—or get a horse. 
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SURPLUS: Thunderbird U. 


Thunderbird Field No. 1 was a jewel 
among the airfields of Lt. Gen. Barton K. 
Yount’s Training Command. At a cost of 
$793,000, the Army made it “a country 
club of the Air Forces.” Its 40 acres of 
svelte green lawns and desert palms hand- 
somely set off eight low dormitory build- 


Thunderbird No. 1 had been declared 
surplus by the Army, passed up by all 
government agencies, offered for sale at 
its assessed value of $407,000 (with no 
takers), before it was knocked down to 
the institute for nothing. The WAA said 
the “gift” was authorized by the Surplus 
Property Act, which allows 100 per cent 
discount on property to be used for health 
and educational purposes. (The institute 
will train 250 men yearly for business and 
diplomatic careers abroad, particularly in 
Latin America.) Yount explained that 
the fact the field was formerly under his 
command was purely coincidental. 

The WAA suddenly discovered that the 
deed had not been drawn and held up 
transfer of Thunderbird. Just to be safe, 


Brig. Gen. J. J. O’Brien, deputy WAA 


administrator for real property, halted 


transfer of 53 other surplus real proper- 
ties last week, including eighteen recom- 
mended for 100 per cent discounts, pen - 
ing advice on the legality of all such trans- 
actions. The Attorney General’s office 
answered with a ruling that gifts of sur- 
plus property to nonprofit institutions 
are legal. 
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UNIONS: Atomic Tossup 


Both the AFL and the CIO put far 
more effort into the battle for the Oak 
Ridge atomic plants than the prize—a 
mere 11,400 workers—seemed worth. The 
reasons: (1) The winner would have a 
head start in organizing a future major 
industry—atomic products; and (2) vic- 


-tory at Oak Ridge would provide a 


bridgehead in the assault on the un- 
organized South. 

After three months of battling under 
the watchful eye of the security-minded 
Army, the atomic workers voted last 
week. In all three plants the “no-union” 
vote was heavy. At Tennessee Eastman, 
no-union was out in front with 2,579, 
followed by the AFL (1,721) and CiO 
(1,531). At Union Carbide & Car. 
bon, the AFL’s 1,612 edged out the 
CIO’s 1,429 and no-union’s 1,373. Work- 
ers at the small Monsanto laboratory 
voted 289 for AFL, 176 for no union, 
and 121 for CIO. 

Final results would have to wait for the 
run-offs. But both unions reached one 
sure conclusion: They had a lot more 
talking to do before the South, and the 
atom industry, could be brought safely 
into the fold. 
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HOUSING: Sitting It Out 


The tall, lean man drummed his fin- 
gers on the map of the United States 
that lay on his desk. As president of 
Precision-Built Homes Corp. of Trenton, 
N..J., F. Vaux Wilson Jr. took pride in 


the reputation his firm had won. Since 
1935 Precision-Built had boasted that its 


small homes, built by a system of stand- 
ardizing structural members, were rock- 


bottom in cost ($2,750), yet avoided the 
drawbacks of prefabrication. During the 
war, Precision-Built, its peacetime busi- 
ness suspended, had put up $36,000,000 
worth of government housing. Now, once 
more, orders were piling up for private 
homes—in record numbers. 


Wilson hated to think of the despera- 
tion of those homeseekers, but he also 


hated to think of what he would have to 
charge them. Again and again he ran 
over the figures for a typical small house: 
Labor that in 1939 was $450 had risen to 
$2,100; plumbing had gone from $700 to 
$1,350; electrical work had jumped from 
$85 to $200; mill work, from $185 to 
$600. To Wilson, total costs plus a mini- 
mum of profit now added up to some 
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thing like robbery, and 
he didn’t like it. 

One day last week, 
Wilson suddenly rang for 
his secretary. He started 
dictating. A few days 
later under a picture of 
a cozy four-room house, 
an open letter to home- 
seekers appeared as an 
advertisement in newspa- 
pers: 

“In 1939 this Preci- 
sion-Built Home (with- 
out land) was selling at 
$2,750—complete with 
heating, plumbing and 
lighting, ready for occu- 
pancy ... Materials and 
labor costs advanced dur- 
ing the war .. . Early 
this year, this same house 
was on display priced 
around $5,850 ... At 
$5,850, the price was 10 
to 15 per cent below the 
general market. The 
house was still an ex- 
cellent value. 

“But materials and la- 
bor costs continue to ad- 
vance. Today, there is 
no magic by which we 
can build this $2,750 
house to sell at less than 
$7,500. And at $7,500 
we know it is not a good 
value. Perhaps you’d be 
willing to pay that price 
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Rescue: While hoses played to keep down the flames, 
a fireman chopped frantically at the fuselage of this 
burning Mitchell bomber in which nine men were trapped 
when it crashed last week at the Washirigton, D. C., air- 
port. All were rescued alive before flames took over. 





—under present condi- 
tions. But when building prices come 
down again, you'd be ‘the owner of a 
home for which you had paid far too 
much money. And we would not be the 
winners. We would lose your confidence 
and good will. That loss would cost us 
far more—in the long run. 

“We're going to wait out the pres- 
ent situation. We're not going to sell 
overpriced houses . . . We'll be back on 
the market—on the day we again know 
that the prices of Precision-Built Homes 
are the right prices.” 
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CONCHIES: Then and Now 


As mortar shells burst around them, the 
soldiers of the 77th Infantry Division 
scrambled down the steep cliff and dove 
thankfully into shallow Okinawa foxholes. 
But above them, alone against the shell- 
torn skyline, a muddy figure gestured 
wildly. When his mates returned to his 
aid, he lowered to:them, one by one, the 
75 wounded who had fallen in the futile 
assault on the 400-foot cliff. He. was Pfc. 
Desmond T. Doss of Lynchburg, Va., an 
Army medic designated on his Army serv- 
ice record 1-AO—conscientious objector. 

Doss was awarded the Congressional 
Medal of Honor, the first ever to go to a 
conscientious objector. He and his out- 
standing fellows—Charles S$, Satterthwaite 


Jr., Philadelphia Quaker who saved seven 
wounded under fire in North Africa; Cpl. 
Daniel Hardinger with Merrill’s Maraud- 
ers, called “the bravest man I ever saw” 
by his commanding officer; Lew Ayres, 
movie star who served in the Pacific— 
won for the estimated 100,000 “conchies” 
serving with the Army Medical Corps and 
other noncombatant units the ungrudging 
admiration of GI’s and the public. 

But last week, one year after the final 
shot had been fired, no one had quite 
decided how to judge the young healthy 


men, above average in intelligence, who 
had refused even noncombatant service. 
Were they shirkers or martyrs? 


They had not “fought” an easy war, 
even though most of them faced no dan- 
ger. Approximately 11,000 of them were 
assigned “work of national importance” 
in 148 Civilian Public Service camps run 
by the National Service Board for Re- 
ligious Objectors, which represented the 
three traditionally pacifist churches, the 
Mennonites, the Church of the Brethren, 


and the Society of Friends. The work was 
either tough or disagreeable, In “regular” 
camps, more than 5,000 worked at such 
back-breaking labor as planting trees, re- 
claiming rural areas for agriculture, and 
assisting farmers in soil conservation. 
The remainder volunteered for ardu- 
ous “special” projects. Eighteen hundred 
CO’s (a title they prefer to “conchies”) 


worked as attendants in mental hospitals, 
where they helped to relieve an acute 
labor shortage. Two hundred took the 
rigorous training of the “smoke-jumpers” 
who parachuted into inaccessible moun- 
tain areas to fight forest fires, such as 
those which were threatened by Japa- 
nese fire balloons. 

Two-Legged Guinea Pigs: Several 
hundred volunteered as human guinea 
pigs. They drank infected water, nose 
and throat washings, and material from 
body wastes of jaundice victims. Others 
itched through weeks of carrying body 
lice, forbidden to scratch or wash, in 
tests for DDT. Some were bitten by ma- 
laria-carrying mosquitoes to aid in the 
development of SN-7618. Four CO’s lay 
rigid for two months in plaster casts while 
their limbs wasted and muscles became 
flabby to prove that such immobilization 
was not beneficial in treating fractures. 
Six conchies sweated out a seven-day 
ordeal on a life raft in Boston Harbor to 


test emergency food rations. 


The most sensational test was the 
twelve months of semistarvation which a 


large group endured at the University of . 


Minnesota. On 1,700 calories a day, they 
were obliged to walk 26 miles a week and 
perform normal dvties in addition. They 
grew listless, irritable, and psychoneu- 
rotic. Their legs and joints swelled. They 
lost 40 per cent in weight. It took them 
one year to recover fully. 

Although all these tests were voluntary, 
no CO ever withdrew from any ex- 
periment. 

Like GI’s, the CO’s had their com- 
plaints. Many of those in labor camps 
had serious doubts about the “national 
importance” of work that looked to them 
like the equivalent of chain gangs’ stone- 
breaking. Some 233 whose protests ex- 
tended to setting fire to barracks and 
pouring syrup in gas tanks drew jail sen- 
tences. The universal complaint was that 
the government paid them no wages, 
gave them no clothes, and paid no allow- 
ances to their dependents. Even when 
their work was paid for by farmers or 
other agencies, the government did not 
allow them to keep the money, but put it 
in a special fund, which now amounts to 
about $500,000.° The complainers called 
that “slave labor.” 


The burden of clothing and feeding the 
CO’s fell upon the church groups, which 
paid the men an allowance for necessities 
that averaged about $5 a month. They 
also supplied medical care and helped 
dependents. 

Another 6,000 objectors spent the war 
in jail, The great majority were Jehovah’s 
Witnesses, who refused to register or 
comply in eny other way with the con- 
scription law. The remainder were ob- 
jectors on other than religious grounds 
(the only category the Selective Service 
Act provided for)—Puerto Ricans who re- 
fused to fight for the United States, 
Asiatic noncitizens, and Hopi Indians who 





*A Congressional move to utilize the money to aid 
CO’s after their release was defeated in 1944, 
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: International 
Conchie comeback: Doss gets a medal, Ayres stars with Olivia De Havilland 


claim they are an independent nation. 
The average pri m sentence was 40.1 
months. (Draft evaders average 28 
months. ) 

And Now, Home: Last week 1,633 
CO’s were still in CPS camps. The dis- 
charge rate has lagged somewhat behind 
the Army’s, but an August directive re- 
leasing fathers and all others with more 
than 22 months of service has quieted 
protests. After Oct. 1 service will be 
limited to eighteen months, as for draftees 
in the Army. 

Still in jail are 1,320. Of this number 
150 are objectors who misbehaved at 
camps. The rest are Jehovah’s Witnesses, 
who are not officially classified as objec- 
tors because they refused to be classified 
at all. Appeals have been made _ for 
amnesty by many distinguished public 
figures, including George Bernard Shaw, 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, Thomas Mann, 
and Owen J. Roberts. Some prisoners 
have staged hunger strikes. Such pres- 
sure has had no result to date. 

But whether shirkers or martyrs, con- 
scientious objectors, even after release, 
naturally could not look forward to parity 
with returning GI’s, since most of them 
had not faced the perils and privations. 
They receive no reemployment rights, no 
benefits of education or training under 
the GI bill, and no discharge bonus. 
Many states have laws banning them from 
civil service, and in others CO’s with time 
in prison lose the right to vote, to serve 
on juries, or to make contracts. The 
Supreme Court recently upheld Illinois’s 
refusal to admit a lawyer to the bar be- 
cause he was a conscientious objector. 

Churchmen have found at least some 
“martyrs.” The Federal Council of 
Churches estimates that from the CO’s 
camps, approximately 700 potential pro- 
fessional religious leaders will emerge 
“who have patience as well as fire.” 


VETERANS: Migration 


Among broken walls of French farm- 
houses, under lonely palms in the Pacific, 
GI’s dreamed of the old home town and 
the corner drugstore. At least most of 
them did. But last week it was apparent 
that a good many had dreamt of some 
other place, where cokes were cooler, hot 
dogs hotter, and jukeboxes gaudier. For 
veterans were leaving home in droves. 
Just how many were on the move was 
anybody’s guess, but Army surveys had 
shown better than one out of every ten 
GI’s planning a postwar future in no 
place like home. 

Where were they going? Most seemed 
to follow paths beaten out by hundreds of 
thousands of civilian wartime migrants. 
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ERNEST K. LINDLEY, whose Wash- 


ington Tides column normally appears 
in this department, is on vacation. 








This tide before V-J Day had drained the 
South and Southwest of 1,202,745, the 
Northwest of close to another million, and 
divided into two unequal streams. The 
lesser stream, of 700,000, had flowed into 
the war-industry area of Chicago-Akron- 
Cleveland-Deiroit, and some of it into 
New York City (see page 58). The main 
current had topped the Rocky Mountains 
and, 2,048,000 strong, plunged on to the 
Pacific Coast. Of these, more than 1,630,- 
000 went to California. 


Golden Gate: Of the million or 
more servicemen who had trained in Cali- 
fornia’s much-advertised sunshine, eight 
out of ten had proclaimed their intention 
of returning. By last week, Gov. Earl War- 
ren estimated, 800,000 had arrived. 
Swamped border officials said the rate 
of influx was 160 per cent over last year’s. 

Young, healthy, and relatively well- 
heeled, these new immigrants were an 
improvement, in Caisifornia’s eyes, over 
the impoverished Okies of the depression 
years. But even so California was not 
happy about the newcomers. Among 
them, few were farmers. Most wanted 
city jobs and city homes. Labor officials 
described their effect on the labor market 
as adding more water to a bucket already 
full to the brim. The housing shortage was 
desperate. 

Los Angeles, which was getting close 
to half the immigrants, had all it wanted 
and then some. Instead of its siren calls 
of the past, it was broadcasting appeals to 
stay away. No one had yet publicly sug- 
gested rumoring that it sometimes rained 
in California. But some were desperate 
enough to think about it. 
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Rush of ’46: California’s border stations are swamped as veterans move West 
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¢*ly Fl!l...and somebody got an idea 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODSYEAR LEADERSHIP 


It used to take a crowbar, skinned 
knuckles and choice language to 
change the old clincher-type tire. 
Then a Goodyear man got an idea. 
Working as a team, other Goodyear 
people turned the idea into a new 
kind of easily demountable tire — 
the straight-side tire—a_ historic 
Goodyear “first.” 

Since then, some 40 years ago, 
Goodyear people have continued to 
work together , . . to produce the 

lost famous “firsts” in tire history 
--the multiple-ply cord tire, the 
»neumatic cord truck tire, the All- 
‘Veather Tread, the LifeGuard 


Safety Tube and numerous others. 

Research experts, engineers, fac- 
tory and office workers — at Good- 
year everybody is on the same team. 
Each is imbued with the Goodyear 
spirit ... to make Goodyear prod- 
ucts better today than they were 
yesterday, better tomorrow than 
they are today. 

It takes money, materials, ma- 
chinery and manpower to build the 
world’s biggest tire company. But 
the greatest of these is manpower 
... for the quality of all Goodyear 
products is made possible by the 
teamwork of all Goodyear people. 


A pioneer in rubber and the world’s 
leading builder of tires, Goodyear is 
also an experienced worker in metals, 
fabrics, chemicals, plastics and many 
other vital fields... each day acquiring 


new skills to serve you better, 
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What woud me these dudes acling ol ? 


The last word in fashion out where the West be- 
gins... Ten-gallon hat.” The “hat” caught on 
because it served a variety of purposes. [t was used 
as a pillow for the home on the range, as a fan to 
get_a campfire going, as a pail for fetching water. 


Now, if we were to act out “Nettleton Shoes” 





for you, we'd borrow that pillow from our dude 
friend and the finest calf on the ranch. For 
Nettletons combine restful comfort with the good 
looks that come from the finest leather. Nettleton 
is the last word in shoe fashion—meaning flexible 


smartness on the hoof. 
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One of The Famous Algonquin*® Styles *Copyrighted. 
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* FROM THE CAPITAL * 








Assistant President 


The Assistant President of the United 
States is a college professor, but nobody 
has ever called him a brain truster, prob- 
ably because he looks and sounds more 
like a big, backslapping Arkansas busi- 
nessman than like an academician. Dr. 
John Roy Steelman, Director of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion, holds 
more domestic-policy power in his heavy 
fists than anyone else in the country ex- 
cept President Truman himself. And the 
President, although he scarcely knew 
Steelman a year ago, has complete con- 
fidence in his top assistant. 

The next few weeks should tell whether 
this confidence is well placed. As the 
man responsible for keeping the national 
economy in balance, he must prevent the 
price dog from chasing the wage tail 
into another inflation spiral. He is re- 
garded as a friend of labor, but at the 
moment he is resolutely refusing to let 
wages move a notch higher. It is hard to 
pina politico-economic label on Steelman, 
who is essentially a pragmatist in public 
affairs; but he doesn’t disagree with Tru- 
man, which probably makes him a mod- 
erate liberal. 

Steelman popped up in the newspapers 
periodically between 1937 and 1944, 
when he was Director of the United 
States Conciliation Service. But he didn’t 
rate the big type until last October, when 
he went to the White House as special as- 
sistant to the President. He was Mr. Tru- 
man’s closest labor consultant; the Presi- 
dent learned quickly to trust his judgment 
and, more important, his loyalty. So no- 
body was surprised in June when Steel- 
man replaced John W. Snvder as OWMR 





Acme 
John Steelman: Arkansas farm boy to Federal labor conciliator to Truman right arm 


chief in a shuffle that landed Snyder in 
the Treasury and Fred Vinson in the 
Supreme Court. 

The President found “John” an opera- 
tor who got things done. He was a vet- 
eran of many compromise deals between 
recalcitrant unions and management. He 
never indulged in fancy flights of eco- 
nomics or administrative temperament. 
He was a comfortable and reliable man to 
have around. He filled the Truman ticket 
for the OWMR office, where the unpre- 
tentious Snyder had set the standard. 


Man From Arkansas: There is at 
least one remarkable thing about the 
unremarkable Steelman. In Washington, 
where acid anecdotes about important 
people are essential to life and where 
gossip substitutes for conversation, there 
are few colorful-character stories about 
the man from Arkansas. 

The 6-foot, 200-pound OWMR chief, 
a Methodist and 32nd Degree Mason, is 
not one of Mr. Truman’s poker-playing, 
bourbon-drinking intimates. He is at his 
desk by 8:15 every morning, lunches reg- 
ularly in the White House secretaries’ 
dining room to save time, and if his 
desk is clear, heads home to his wife in 
the Kennedy-Warren apartments on 
Connecticut Avenue between 7 and 8 at 
night. But frequently Mr. Truman, get- 
ting ready for bed, can look down to the 
first floor of the East Wing and see the 
lights still on in Steelman’s office. 

Steelman, now 46, was 34 when 
Frances Perkins, then Secretary of Labor, 
made him a roving Conciliation Service 
commissioner. He roved through labor- 
management disputes in 38 states in the 
next eighteen months, then moved closer 
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to Washington headquarters, and for 
seven years ran the Conciliation Service. 
Except for a little less than a year after 
the fall of 1944, when he set up as a pub- 
lic-relations consultant in New York City, 
he has been in the government since 1934. 

As Top Appeaser: It was popularly 
supposed that Steelman got his govern- 
ment start as a protégé of John L. Lewis, 
who used to throw much weight around 
the New Deal, and there have been re- 
current suggestions since that Steelman 
continues to be a Lewis man. But Steel- 
man’s working associates sulphurously 
reject the suggestion as a political canard. 

Steelman, in his progress from the 
family farm at Thornton, Ark., was teach- 
ing sociology and economics at Ala- 
bama College in Montevallo when Sec- 
retary Perkins tapped him for govern- 
ment service as one of a large force of 
academic young men recruited by the 
early New Deal. But he never became a 
member of the professional coterie which 
gave earnest counsel on high policy to 
President Roosevelt; his area was labor 


in the field, and in that field Lewis was 


a dominant figure. 

Before he reached the Alabama campus 
as a teacher Steelman got a Ph.D. from 
the University of North Carolina and an 
M.A. from Vanderbilt University. He was 
a graduate student and instructor at Har- 
vard for a while after odd-jobbing his 
way through Vanderbilt and Henderson 
Brown College at Arkadelphia, Ark., 
which he entered from the first world 
war’s Army, in which he was a corporal. 
In 1939, when he was the Labor Depart- 
ment’s top conciliator, he married Emma 
Zimmerman of St. Louis. 

In the Conciliation Service, the Vultee 
Aircraft, Allis-Chalmers, International 
Harvester, and General Motors strikes be- 
fore Pearl Harbor gave Steelman his big- 
gest chance up to then to demonstrate his 
talents as a let’s-get-together persuader, 
and he was credited with much of the 
finessing which finally ended the war-pro- 
duction walkouts. In the White House he 
was the headline appeaser in steel, coal, 
and railroad strikes, which led some sus- 
picious observers to wonder whether he 
was undercutting Secretary of Labor 
Lewis B. Schwellenbach. 

But Steelman’s staff workers vehement- 
ly deny he has done any undercutting on 


. his way into the OWMR office. They say 


he is a hard-plodding public servant who 
tries to get along with everybody. It is 
certain that the Arkansas farm boy has 
been getting along. 


oer 


Where Am I? 


The State Department is now spread 
over 43 Washington buildings. Last week 
a foreign-service man picked up his tele- 
phone and invited a friend at the other 
end of the line to meet him in his office. 

“What building are you in?” asked the 
friend. 

“Don’t know,” replied the diplomat. 
“Just a minute. I'll check.” 
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UNRRA: Firing Line 

Wearing a fawn-colored, oversized 
Stetson, Director General Fiorello H. La 
Guardia of UNRRA breezed into Berlin 
on Aug. 20. He planted his chubby 
figure behind the huge mahogany desk 
in the paneled library of the Lakeside 
Officers’ Club and began to praise Lt. 
Gen. Sir Frederick Morgan, whom he 
had just “released” as chief of UNRRA’s 
displaced persons operations in Germany. 
Sir Frederick had irked the director gen- 
eral by calling UNRRA “an umbrella 
covering Russian secret agents and 
criminal elements engaged in wholesale 
dope—peddling and smuggling” (News- 
wEEK, Aug. 26). 

General Morgan, La Guardia observed, 
was “a distinguished soldier.” The tele- 
phone rang and the ex-mayor of New 
York picked up the receiver and told it to 
shut up. He put it down and went on 
with the eulogy. The phone rang again 
and La Guardia brushed it off the desk in 
his annoyance. He hoped that Morgan’s 
“release” would cast no “reflections” on 
him. A waiter stuck his head in the door 
and the director general scared him away 
in German. He bawled out a woman re- 
porter who interrupted him and angrily 
denied he had “sacked” the British officer. 

Generals Talk Back: General Mor- 
gan almost got himself permanently fired 
from UNRRA last January when he un- 
diplomatically observed that there seemed 
to be an organized “second exodus” of 
Jews from Europe to Palestine. Time sub- 
stantially bore out his statement, and on 
Aug. 21, the day after La Guardia’s flus- 
tered press conference, evidence appeared 
that Morgan knew what he was talking 
about on UNRRA-—at least to some extent. 

Gen. Joseph T. McNarney, American 
occupation commander, released a four- 
page typewritten statement in answer to 
La Guardia’s repeated criticisms of Army 
cooperation with UNRRA on the DP 
problem. Orally he disclosed that he was 
deporting to the Russian zone an UNRRA 
employe named Dr. Lena Herz-Krupenko. 
The woman, who posed as a German phy- 
sician and carried identification papers of 
three nations, was seized for secreting 
large stores of narcotics. She admitted 
that she regularly reported to the Rus- 
sian NKVD on “the political attitude” of 
DP’s in the Buchschwaback camp, where 
she worked. McNarney disingenuously 
observed: “For an international organiza- 
tion UNRRA has no more than its share 
of subversive characters.” 


Sa 


COUNCIL: Fight Postponed 


For the moment, American acceptance 
of Marshal Tito’s reply to the United 
States ultimatum removed the probabil- 
ity that the United Nations would be put 
immediately to a test that could easily 





wreck the,organization. Security Council 
delegates heaved sighs of relief and went 
happily about their lesser affairs. 

Had the case come up, however, it 
normally would have followed this course 
through the UN: 

1—The State Department, through the 
United States representative, Herschel 
V. Johnson, would request that Secretary 
General Trygve Lie place the dispute on 
the Security Council’s agenda. 

2—Allowing a three-day “airing” pe- 
riod, for circulation and study of the 
United States note among the other ten 
Council members, President Oscar Lange 
of Poland would convene the Council. 

3—The “procedural” question of 
whether the Council should take up the 
matter would be discussed. Because con- 
currence of any seven members is suffi- 
cient on procedural matter, no one nation 
(or even four) can use the veto power 
at this stage, as was demonstrated in the 
case of Iran. 

4—The United States representative 
and a Yugoslav spokesman would pre- 
sent their cases. 

5—Council members would debate 
what action was to be taken. 

6—The Council President would call 
for a vote and, this being a “substantive” 
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General Morgan: Back to the army 


matter, seven assents including unanim- 
ity of the big powers—Britain, Russia, 
China, and France—would be required. 
(The United States, being a party to the 
dispute, would not vote.) Any big power 
could now exercise its veto. 


Fall Business 


Although the Paris conference seemed 


slightly winded, it decided last week 
to pass up the chance to pause and 
catch its breath while the United Nations 
General Assembly met in New York on 
Sept. 23. Instead it was agreed that the 
UN and the conference should go on 
simultaneously after the Russians and 
Americans finally fell into agreement 
with the British. 

Meanwhile, business picked up for the 
UN. The Ukraine charged Greece with 
attempting to stir up war in the Balkans 
with British support and laid its com- 
plaints before the Security Council. The 
Yugoslavs asked the Economic and Social 
Council to deal with their request for the 
return to Yugoslavia of 167 of its boats 
held in United States occupied terri- 
tory on the upper Danube. 


oo 


HOME: Labyrinth 


The United Nations moved into its new 
home at Lake Success, L. I., Aug. 20. But 
even this week some employes still wan- 
dered forlornly through the buildings and 
passageways looking for their new offices. 
Only the carpenters, painters, and elec- 
tricians felt at home. In two months they 
had turned the spacious Sperry Gyro- 
scope Co. plant into a maze of offices and 
corridors rivaling the Pentagon Building. 
The vast assembly-line room has emerged 
as a jigsaw puzzle of about 600 offices of 
every size and shape, connected by 
corridors that bear such disconcerting 
numbers as F-307h. 

The Security Council and the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council have separate, 
almost identical, meeting chambers. Air- 
conditioned and furnished with the lat- 
est, most soothing lighting arrangement, 
each auditorium has seats for about 700 
spectators and correspondents. 


oor 


BANK: Gold Standard 


Last week, Ethiopia, one of the small- 
est of the 38 member nations of the 
World Bank, came in before the Aug. 24 
deadline with its 2 per cent required 
capital payment—in raw gold. Chunks of 
the raw ore, worth $59,700, were sent 
by air freight from Africa to Ethiopia's 
correspondent bank in New York City, 
the National City Bank. From there the 
gold was dispatched to the United States 
Mint for refining. Finally four bars were 
deposited to the account of the World 
Bank in the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York. The Ethiopian Minister to the 
United States, Ras H. S. Imru, was apolo- 
getic about the form of payments. 
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Guest of the Line 


The railroads are doing a magnificent job of making rail 
travel enjoyable. Whether you're a little bundle of dim- 
ples and curls going to visit Grandma . . . or a business 
man harried with taxes and troubles ... on board a 
train you're their guest. 

In keeping with that spirit, the railroads are placing in 
service the finest trains that ever rolled on rails. The 
Budd stainless steel trains they have ordered offer travel 
luxury without stint, in the strongest, safest cars built. 

For a “coach” fare you can travel in the new Budd- 
built reclining chair cars, with their feather-soft seats 
for daytime relaxation and restful sleep at night. Seats 
are numbered and reserved. Dressing rooms are spacious, 








mirrored, beautifully equipped. You ride in air-condis 
tioned comfort . . . read by gentle, fluorescent light. 
Your diner, newly designed by Budd, is a work of art 
... the observation-lounge, a club on wheels. 
In Budd-built sleeping cars, privacy, comfort and con- 
venience reach new levels, whether your room is the 
economical Budgette or Cabin, the commodious Double 
Bed Room, or the Master Drawing Room originated by 
Budd for family or group travel. 


On your next trip, go by train. America’s railroads 
are making it the pleasantest as well as the safest and 
most dependable way to travel. The Budd Company, 
Railway Division, Philadelphia. 
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YUGOSLAVIA: Showdown With a Satellite 


The voices of the delegates from Mexi- 
co and Albania droned on and on in the 
Senate Chamber of the Luxembourg Pal- 
ace on Aug. 21. Even Secretary of State 
James F. Byrnes looked inattentive as he 
scribbled notes during the addresses. In 
fact, the Secretary was not listening at 
all. He was beginning the draft of the 
48-hour United States ultimatum to 
Yugoslavia over the shooting down of 
two American transport planes. The 
draft of the note in the Senate Chamber 
was more than symbolic, for this was a 
crisis for the peace conference too. 
Windy arguments were suddenly re- 
placed by the crackle of machine-gun 
fire .. . a burning plane spiraling earth- 
ward . . . bits of charred flesh found 
in the trees near the wreck. 

Byrnes left the Luxembourg Palace 
early that day, returned to his two-room 
suite in the Hotel Meurice, and continued 
to work on the note. That night he went 
to the American Embassy—three minutes 
from the Meurice—and put the last 
touches on the draft as he dictated it to a 
teletype operator. In the attic code room 
of the State Department in Washington 

‘another teletype clattered out Byrnes’s 
draft to Dean Acheson, Acting Secretary 
of State. Back to Paris over the two-way 
circuit flowed technical advice and sug- 
gestions. A transcript of the final draft 
went to President Truman while Byrnes 
gave the President a personal explana- 
tion of its purport by radio telephone to 
the Presidential yacht Williamsburg (the 
conversation was scrambled against tap- 
pers by coding machines). 

Outrageous Acts: This was the cli- 
max of the most serious showdown by the 
United States and the Soviet Union and 
its satellites since the end of the war. The 
language of the note itself reflected the 
atmosphere of crisis. It referred to “out- 


rageous acts .. . perpetrated by a govern- 
ment that professes to be a friendly na- 
tion.” It went on: “The use of force by 
Yugoslavia under the circumstances was 
without the slightest justification in inter- 
national law, was clearly inconsistent with 
relations between friendly states, and was 
a plain violation of the obligations rest- 
ing upon Yugoslavia under the charter 
of the United Nations not to use force 
except in self-defense an offense 
against the law of nations and the princi- 
ples of humanity.” Therefore, the United 
States—as Vienna had done 32 years ago 
in another ultimatum to Belgrade—at- 
tached a time limit to its note. If within 
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48 hours the Yugoslav Government had 
not released the occupants of the planes 
shot down and guaranteed their delivery 
beyond Yugoslavia, the United States 
would call upon the UN Security Council 
to take action. 

The American ultimatum put Marshal 
Tito in perhaps the worst spot of his 
career since the morning in 1944 when 
he_escaped with his pajamas and little 
else from a surprise attack by German 
paratroopers. His job was to get off the 
spot with as little loss of face as possible. 
In this he was greatly aided by the re- 
lease—advertently or inadvertently—of the 
note by the State Department to the press 
hours before its formal delivery. Thus, 
before the American Ambassador Rich- 
ard C. Patterson handed the ultimatum 
to Tito, the marshal had already ordered 
the release of the interned American 
airmen, had them loaded into a truck 
and sent speeding toward the American 
lines in Venezia Giulia. With this out 
of the way, Tito took up an offensive- 
defensive position. 

Peace at a Price: In various state- 
ments he began to express his regret. But 
he also claimed that American planes had 
consistently violated the Yugoslav fron- 
tiers for the purpose of conducting re- 
connaissance against Yugoslav Army -op- 
erations. “We want peace,” he said, “but 
not peace at any price.” 

The marshal himself had witnessed the 
attack on the first transport from his sum- 
mer home near Bled in the picturesque 
lake-studded Slovene mountains. There 
he received Ambassador Patterson and 
his aides on the day the State Depart- 
ment note was delivered to Belgrade. 
Patterson’s account of this meeting 
related Tito’s reiterated counter- 
protests against American flights over 
Yugoslav territory and said: “Tito em- 
phasized he is extremely sorry for what 
happened; promised written confirma- 
tion; promised answer other issues raised. 
In later conferences he agreed to meet 
demands in our note.” 

Nevertheless, in a written statement 
by Tito to Patterson later, the marshal 
adopted a much stiffer tone and did not 
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express sorrow or apologize in any way. 

On Aug. 24 the State Department de- 
cided that despite the weaseling shown 
by the Yugoslavs in their efforts to save 
face, they had in effect “complied” with 
the American demands. However, the 
future course of the United States would 
be determined “in the light of the evi- 
dence secured and the efforts of the Yugo- 
slav Government to right the wrong 
done.” That evidence could come from 
the pilot and co-pilot of the first plane 
shot down, who were flown to Paris for 
special questioning by Secretary Byrnes. 
The wrong done still remained. In a vil- 
lage churchyard at Koprivnik, Ambassa- 
dor Patterson found the charred and al- 
most unidentifiable remains of four of 
the five Americans shot down in the sec- 
ond plane. 

The wrong was partly redressed when 
the Yugoslavs ordered full military honors 
for the four dead Americans as_ their 
bodies were removed from the church- 
yard grave to be returned to the United 
States and buried on American soil. The 
Yugoslav Army was ordered to provide 
a funeral procession accompanied by high 
officers from Koprivnik through Bled to 
Ljubljana. From there Yugoslav Air Force 
planes were instructed to fly an honor 
escort for Patterson’s private plane when 


— 


the bodies were taken to Belgrade. These 
military honors for the dead constituted 
a sort of public apology on the part of 
Tito of which the Yugoslav public was 
bound to be aware. 

Mystery still shrouded the fate of the 
other member of the five-man crew 
of the American transport. The Yugoslavs 
had first reported that they had seen two 
men parachute from the stricken plane; 
then the stories became confused and con- 
tradictory. Yugoslav army patrols were 
sent to search the mountains. Somewhere 
in those wild Slovene hills one American 
might still be alive with a tale to tell. 

Big Stick: The Yugoslavs knew that, 
despite redeployment, there was force 
behind the American ultimatum. Two di- 
visions, the American 88th and the Brit- 
ish First Armored, face the Yugoslav 
Fourth Army along the Morgan Line in 
Venezia Giulia. Although the Anglo- 
American force is outnumbered by the 
60,000 men of Tito’s army, it is far su- 
perior in equipment and modern training. 

The Yugoslavs are still smarting from 
an encounter on July 12 when one of their 
forces slipped across the Morgan Line and 
ran into American patrols. The result: 
seven out of fifteen Yugoslavs killed; no 
American casualties. Just to drive the 
point home, the 88th staged a divisional 


parade on Aug. 20, while the British 
started 3,000 reinforcements from Naples 
to Venezia Giulia. 

Another gesture was probably not lost 
on Belgrade and Moscow. Adm. Mare 
A. Mitscher, commander of the Eighth 
Fleet, and Vice Admiral Forrest P. Sher- 
man, Deputy Chief of Naval Operations 
—both Pacific veterans—arrived in Lon- 
don on a tour of American naval installa- 
tions in Europe. At the same time’ the 
45,000-ton-aircraft carrier Franklin D. 
Roosevelt—which alone probably packs 
more concentrated fighting power than 
the entire Yugoslav Air Force—left Gi- 


braltar on its way to Naples. 


Eyewitnesses 


To the crews flying the two American 
transports the diplomatic arguments over 
their actions would probably be inex- 
plicable. Both were on the Vienna-Udine 
run and both were apparently forced off 
their courses by bad weather so that they 
inadvertently passed over the mountain- 
ous strip of Yugoslavia that juts up be- 
tween Austria and Italy. The full story 
of what then happened to the two United 
States transports came out last week. 

At 9:50 a.m. on Aug. 19, a European 
Transport Service C-47, carrying two en- 
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From the first moment of the Yugo- 
slav crisis, the greatest question was 


whether this was merely a case of a 
small power feeling its oats or whether 
the provocations had been deliberately 
created by Yugoslavia on Russian orders. 
That was one reason why the United 
States threatened to put the case be- 
fore the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil. If punitive action against Yugo- 
slavia were considered by the Security 
Council, the Russians would be forced 
to come out in the open and veto such 
action, or suffer a shattering loss of pres- 
tige among their Eastern European 
satellites—a prestige the Soviet Union 
has been at great pains to build up dur- 
ing the Paris peace conference. 

However, the motivation behind the 
Yugoslav actions quickly became evi- 
dent without the necessity of recourse to 
the UN. Newsweex’s Paris bureau, aft- 
er a careful canvass of the most author- 
itative opinion at the -conference, 
cabled: 

“No one believes for a single instant 
that this was spontaneous truculence. 
Rather it was well calculated in advance 
to test the reaction of the American 
Government and the American public 
opinion. The idea did not originate with 
the Yugoslavs but with Moscow, which 
probably issued specific orders to Bel- 
grade. It also seems a reasonable and 
justifiable journalistic assumption that 


the Yugoslav provocations represent 
part of a synchronized Russian offensive 





Yugoslavia Significance: All Roads Lead to Moscow 


against the United States all over the 
world.” 
In the highest diplomatic quarters in 


Washington, the same: view prevails. 
For example, the United States told 
Russia last week that it opposed Soviet 
demands for participation in the defense 
of the Straits. Authoritative Washington 
believes that Russian bases on the 
Straits would mean civil war in Turkey 
and the establishment of a Soviet- 
sponsored puppet Turkish government. 

Chain Reactions: After that would 
come a chain reaction of civil wars from 
Palestine through Iran and Iraq down 
to and including India. For this reason 
the United States, in the event Russia 
applies force to Turkey, could not do 
less than support UN Security Council 
sanctions against the Soviet Union (see 
Washington Trends). Once invoked, 
these would bring a disrupting Russian 
veto followed by the world’s division 
into two armed camps with only the 
atom bomb as moderator. 

The British reaction to the Soviet of- 
fensive is substantially in harmony with 
the American. The British, however, 
located just off a Europe that may soor 
be Russian-dominated, face a strategic 
nightmare as compared with the United 
States. That was one of the subjects of 
the largest staff conferences the British 
Army has ever held, which ended re- 
cently at Camberley, seat of the British 


Staff College. Field Marshal Viscount 
Montgomery, Chief of the Imperial 
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General Staff, presided. Afterward he 


left for Canada and will proceed to 


Washington for conferences between 
Sept. 10 and 12. Russia will probably 
be the chief topic. A British source saw 
the prospect this way: 

“In the next war, nothing but an act 
of God can stop the Russians from 
rolling across Europe to the Atlantic 
shores. That will leave Britain an Ameri- 
can Atlantic outpost, along with Ice- 
land and the Azores. Gibraltar may 
hold, but three days’ bombings will 
knock out Cyprus and Malta, which 
means that the Mediterranean is gone. 

“The British life-line will ‘be cut in 
more places than the Mediterranean, for 
Iran and Egypt are already gone as 
military bases. Iraq is slipping, and 
the Palestine base—if we keep it—will 
be unstable. 

“Churchill, last time, expressed a 
horrible prospect which we are having 
to face again. Britain may go down and 
the government be forced to withdraw 
to Canada to carry on the fight. 

“On the Pacific side, your General 
Marshall knows best how uncertain 
China’s position will be. We can pro- 
vide outposts—Hong King, Singapore, 
Australia, and New Zealand; you have 
the island bases off Japan. But India, 
which furnished two-thirds of our troops 
in the Middle East and in Southeast 
Asia in this war, is done as a source of 


manpower. That's the picture and 
Montgomery wants to know your view. 
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Painting by Peter Hurd—‘‘Taxco from Silver Artisan’s Window” 


Mexico Trades Silver for Machinery: 


ILVER runs like a lustrous thread through Mexican com- 
S mercial history. Mexico has produced more silver than any 
other country, and at present accounts for two-fifths of world 
silver production. Silver jewelry and ornamental fabricated 
goods enjoy an increasing demand in the U.S. At Taxco are 
the fabulous Borda mine and world-famous craft industries. 
In addition to silver, other minerals important in the coun- 
try’s economy include petroleum, gold, copper, lead, zinc. 

Mexico bought more than $100,000,000 of American mer- 
chandise in 1945. It is estimated that in the next few years 
one billion dollars’ worth of heavy machinery will need to be 
imported by rapidly developing Mexican industry. 


For exporters and importers, the facilities provided by our Mexico 
City Branch are essential. The 45 National City overseas Branches are 
foremost in furnishing complete financial service, including trade analy- 
ses, credits, and foreign exchange. Bring your problem to our officers 
at Head Office or Branches. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office : 55 Wall St., New York « 66 Branches in Greater New York 


Write on your business stationery for the Bank’s 
Monthly Bulletin on Economic Conditions. 


First te Verld Wide Baer 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 


William B. Richardson knows 
trade and banking in Mexico 
like a book. In charge of our 
Mexico City Branch since its 
founding in 1929, he draws 
on 30 years’ experience in 
National City foreign service 
to assist the Bank’s clients. 
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“on all subjects.” “We were told to ask for 
anything in the world except our free- 
dom.” On Aug. 26, service was resumed 
on the Vienna-Udine route. The first flight 
was ‘nade by a Flying Fortress. 


Eag'e Screams 


The Yugoslavs last week withdrew 
their minister to Greece because—among 
other things—the Greek press had pub- 
lished derogatory remarks about Mar- 
shal Tito. If this action constituted a 
precedent, the Yugoslavs were entitled 
to declare war on the United States. 
Seldom had a foreign chief of state been 
subjected to such a nearly unanimous 
attack from the American press as Tito 
drew over the shooting down of United 
States planes. The Yugoslav action was 
designed to test American opinion. It 
did. Excerpts: 


@ The San Francisco Chronicle com- 
pared Tito to “a little gashouse kid spit- 
ting at Joe Louis . . . If the gashouse 
kid spits twice we favor Joe letting him 
have a backhand in the teeth.” 

€ “Why? Why? Why?” asked Hearst’s 
New York Mirror. “Why have we not 
done something? Tito pours bullets into 
us. We answer with notes! . . . We fed 
him. We armed him. He turns and bites 
us like the low jackal he is.” 


€ The Cleveland Plain Dealer thought 
“action that fights fire with fire is the 
only method the victory-heady Partisans 
of Marshal Tito will understand.” 


€ The New York Daily News suggested 
dealing with the “goons” of Tito, the 
“brassy scoundrel,” by popping “an atom 
bomb on some uninhabited Yugoslav 
country district.” 


The New York Herald Tribune 
summed up the alternatives: “We can 
deal with the Soviet world either as 
friends, if they so wish, or as armed 
opponents, if they wish it that way; but 
it has to be one or the other.” 


@ The Milwaukee Journal advised: 
“Let’s stop being shoved around . . . If 
baiting America is the Soviet-Yugoslav 
object, there should be an easy American 
answer. B-29s can be substituted for 
C-47s on the route over Yugoslavia.” 


€ Robert C. Ruark, sprightly Scripps- 
Howard columnist, wondered “just what 
goes on when a tinpot subdivision like 
Yugoslavia can get away with shooting 
up a couple of American aircraft which 
happen to be flying over a borscht heav- 
en which is currently bossed by some 
gangster named Tito and will undoubt- 
edly be bossed by some other thug when 
the current string-pullers get sick of Tito 
and shoot the so-and-so.” 


Iron Curtain Irony 


Moscow wits last week vented their 
spite for British Foreign Secretary Ernest 
Bevin by inventing a new name for the 
Anglo-American bloc. They called it the 


“Bevintern.” 





PARIS: Word Upon Word 


In the continued cold and gloom of 
Paris, conferees at the Luxembourg Pal- 
ace last week took up the task of getting 
the commissions into which the confer- 
ence has now divided past the procedural 
stage and down to the actual treaty-draft- 
ing level. It was an uphill job, for every 
commission repeated in miniature the 
same endless debate—sparked mainly by 
the Russians and their satellites—that had 
already occupied the conference for four 
weary weeks. 

“If all commissions adjourned every 
time they lacked documents from the 
secretariat, the conference would con- 
tinue until 1955,” declared Foreign Min- 
ister Dmitri Manuilsky of the Ukraine 
before the Rumanian political commis- 
sion. His complaint could have applied as 
well to the mountain of paper piling up 
before each of the eight treaty commis- 
sions. Looming ahead was a towering 
mass of raw material: 205 amendments 
offered by conference members (73 by 
Australia alone; only the United States, 
France, India, Norway, and Holland re- 
frained entirely), plus about 600 pages of 
memoranda from the five enemy nations 
requesting treaty changes. Every word 
had to be translated into English, French, 
and Russian, and a minimum of 1,500 
copies of each document distributed to 
delegates and the 


“undertook” war. But the delegates 
passed more time in two plenary ses- 
sions which heard statements from six 
invited non-members, Austria, Albania, 
Iran, Mexico, Egypt, and Cuba. 


The Peaceful Boredom: The huge 
Paris press corps found that admission to 
wide-open sessions had a price—exposure 
to all the humdrum working of conference 
machinery. Some correspondents flaunted 
a cocky boredom. But there was no levity 
among the delegates. Some were de- 
jected, but most remained deadly serious 
in the belief that this was the last chance 
to work for international cooperation. “It 
must be remembered that the four spon- 
soring powers took eleven months to draft 
the treaties,” reminded Herbert V. Evatt 
of Australia. “I would rather have a year 
of this than a week of war.” 


Please Wait Outside 


In the Salle Berthelot, a dark-paneled, 
high-ceilinged room on the first floor of 
Luxembourg Palace, Mauno Pekkala, the 
stout Premier of Finland and his three 
fellow delegates all presented regular ad- 
mission cards to the meeting of the com- 
mission on their country. Then they seated 
themselves meekly in the section reserved 
for the press. 


A Ukrainian delegate, named Tarasenko, 





press. 

Jacques Fouques- 
Duparc, the amiable 
but easygoing Sec- 
retary General, 
struggled to get the 
paper through his 
secretariat mill 
promptly after the 
Aug. 21 midnight 
deadline for submis- 
sion of amendments. 
The harassed French- 
man and his staff 
drew scathing com- 
ments from dele- 
gates and press alike 
for their “slowness.” 
But they announced 
Aug. 24 that the 
French and Russian 
translations were 
ready and that the 
English versions 
would come out 
bright and early 
Monday. 

Stymied by the 
mechanics of peace- 
making, the commis- 
sions had to mark 
time with discus- 
sions of incidental 
procedural ques- 
tions. In one case the 
small nations out- 
voted the Big Four 
and altered the 
charge that Italy 
“declared” war to 





International 


Decline and Fall: Field Marshal Karl von Rundstedt, 
accompanied by a British officer, limps back to his prison 
near Bridgend in Wales after testifying at Nuremberg— 
where he disavowed the Nazis’ theory of the “master race.” 
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International 


Modesty, 1946: A brunette-blond-redhead trio, wading at Deauville, demonstrate 
the comparatively conservative trend of this season’s French bathing costumes. In 
contrast with the brief outfits of last year, they wear ruffles on their skirts and bras. 





unexpectedy arose, scanned the audience, 
and said icily: “I believe the Finnish dele- 
gate is among those present.” The chair- 
man, John A. Beasley of Australia, asked: 
“Well, is the Finnish delegate present?” 
The Finns sat quiet as mice. 

Beasley then saw them and spoke into 
the silent room: “I think, gentlemen, that 
it’s up to the committee to decide when 
and if the Finnish delegation shall be 
called in and I therefore think its dele- 
gation should leave the room.” They did, 


ingloriously led to the door by an usher, 


— 


FRANCE: The Gears Grind 


Overshadowed by the Paris confer- 
ence, the French Constituent Assembly 
met last week in an attempt at last to 
give France something better than a tem- 
porary government. The session was 
therefore dedicated to introducing a 
draft for the new constitution. This new 
draft was chiefly the work of the MRP 
(Popular Republicans) with Socialist 
support. Up to the tribune plodded the 
squat rapporteur of the commission for 
drafting the constitution, Paul Coste- 
Floret of the MRP. He planted his feet 
firmly, ran his hand through a thatch of 
black hair, and for two hours read the 


draft document in a dull pleasant voice. 

From this document two main points 
arose to distinguish it from the draft re- 
jected in the May 5 referendum. First, 
the May 5 draft gave entire power to the 
National Assembly, leaving the second 
chamber, called the Council of French 
Union, as a stooge group. The new draft 
gives to the second chamber, now named 
the Council of the Republic, the obliga- 
tion of expressing an opinion on laws 
passed by the Assembly. Although the 
Assembly could easily override objections 
noted by the council, nevertheless the 
council would act as a mild brake on the 
impetuousness of the Assembly. Second, 
the May 5 draft made the President a 
cipher. The new draft empowers the 
President to name a Premier and endows 
him with other although not very con- 
siderable powers. . 

When Coste-Floret finished, the ex- 
pected Communist attack against the new 
draft began. Their complaints were two: 
The creation of the Council of the Repub- 
lic was an absolute copy of the old Senate, 
and the President of the Republic as the 
new draft conceived him was a “danger- 
ous personage for the equilibrium of 
republican institutions.” 

Debates ~ the new draft will proba- 
bly coniu.:... three weeks or more and 
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after minor modifications it will probabl 
be carried through the Assembly by MR 
and Socialist votes. 


Significance-—— 


It is probable that the referendum will 
be fixed for either Oct. 6 or 13. The Com- 
munists then will be faced with a diffi- 
cult decision. They can either wage a 
strenuous “vote no” campaign or they 
can decide to stage a vote strike and order 
their members—and urge others—to stay 
away from the polls. 

Thereupon, the Reds would claim all 
nonvoters as Communists, although the 
nonvoters would include rightists who 
condemn the new draft as too leftist plus 
those too lazy to vote. After the refer- 
endum and before the election which will 
probably occur Oct. 27 or Nov. 3, the 
Communists would receive a full oppor- 
tunity to cry that the constitution was 
adopted by only such and such a per- 
centage of qualified voters and did not 
represent the real France. This later 
could be developed by the party when it 
served their purpose to obstruct legisla- 
tion or utilize their control of labor. 


Pon 


REICH: Don’t Feed the Driver 


The following deadpan comment ap- 
peared in the latest issue of the British 
Zone Review in Germany: “Drivers, con- 
ductors, and guards employed on Ham- 
burg tram and underground services are 
tending increasingly to succumb during 
working hours to the effects of under- 
nourishment. Reports of illness and ex- 
haustion came in almost daily, and al- 
ready four major accidents in the city 
and two instances of exhausted con- 
ductors falling from a moving tram have 
been reported. As a result of this general 
decline in fitness, the safety of the public 
is seriously endangered.” 


Soviet Arsenal 


British papers last week broke a story 
that has been an open ‘secret for some 
time in Berlin: That the Russians are 
manufacturing instruments of war in 
German factories in their zone of occupa- 
tion. But the extent to which the Soviets 
are using German war industry is even 
greater than the British indicated. The 
most significant examples: 

@ Jet-propelled planes are being manv- 
factured in the old Junkers plant at 
Dessau. 

@ The Bessemer steel plant in Pahle 
(Thuringia) is making armor plate. 

€ From the Borsigwerke just north of 
Berlin come tanks with 10.5 inch guns. 
€ The Schneiderwerke in Saxony is turn- 
ing out naval and land mines. 

@ The Biissingwerke near Dresden is 
producing heavy tanks, as are the Krupp- 
werke in Magdeburg and Spremberg in 
Niederlausitz. 

@ Suhl in Thuringia is making ammuni- 
tion, Mausers, and other small arms. 

@ The Carl Zeiss plant in Jena is turning 
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out range finders, fire-control instruments, 
tank periscopes, aerial cameras, and so 
forth. 

@ The Leunawerke in Bitterfeld is prob- 
ably engaged in atomic research as well 
as in the production of high-octane syn- 
thetic fuel. 


ows 


RUSSIA: Litvinoff Finale 


On Aug. 23, the Moscow radio an- 
nounced tersely that Maxim Maximo- 
vitch Litvinoff had been “released from 
his duties” as Deputy Foreign Affairs 
Minister. Those four words ended the 
long career of one of the Soviet Union’s 
most notable diplomats and _ severed 
another Soviet tie with the West. An 
old-school-tie Bolshevik he was Russia’s 
No. 1 advocate of cooperation with the 
Western Powers. 

Litvinoff happened to be in London 
in 1917, and, the Bolsheviks appointed 
him their first ambassador to Britain. 
The British, refusing to recognize the 
new regime, kept him under close sur- 
veillance and seized him as a hostage 
when their Consul General in Moscow, 
Bruce Lockhard (now Sir Robert), was 
thrown into Lubyanka Prison for alleged 
counterrevohutionary activities. Eventual- 
ly, the two men were exchanged. 

As Commissar of Foreign Affairs, Lit- 
vinoff came to Washington in 1929, and 
began negotiations for Soviet recognition. 
In 1934, he helped Russia into the League 
of Nations. In 1989, he was supplanted as 
Foreign Commissar by Molotoff and with 
the signing of the Ribbentrop-Molotoff 
non-aggression pact foreigners referred to 
Litvinoff as “buried alive.” 

The Wooden Men: In September 
1941, when Harry Hopkins flew to Rus- 
sia to offer Stalin Lend-Lease aid, a thin- 
ner, paler Litvinoff appeared, wearing 
an old moth-eaten suit. The success of 
that first Hopkins-Stalin meeting raised 
Litvinoff's stock and on Dec. 6, 1941 
he was*sent to Washington as ambassa- 
dor. In 1943, however, he was replaced 
by the younger Andrei Gromyko, a man 
with the wooden personality and errand- 
boy mind of the successful modern So- 
viet diplomat. Back in Moscow, Litvinoft 
at 70 still appeared at diplomatic func- 
tions wearing the star of a vice commis- 
sar, but his job was unimportant. 

Litvinoff’s dismissal was followed by 
the appointment of two young favorites 
of the new school—Fedor Guseff and 
Yakov Malik. Guseff became the 
U.S.S.R.’s first ambassador to Canada 
in 1942 and then replaced Ivan Maisky 
as Ambassador to Great Britain. In his 
early 40s, this small, blond man is noted 
among diplomats for his silence—at all 
times, on all subjects. Malik, on the 
other hand, is a big likable Russian who 
served as Ambassador to Tokyo before 
and during the war and until recent- 
ly was adviser to General Derevyanko, 
Soviet representative on the Allied Coun- 
cil in Tokyo. 





News dispatches from Berlin and 
Vienna often refer to “heated Allied 
discussions on the quadripartite level.” 
What this cumbrous phrase actually 
means is shown by the following tran- 
script obtained by NEwsweEex of part 
of a meeting of a division of the Allied 
Council in Vienna last month. The dis- 
cussion involved a charge by the Amer- 
ican representative, a Colonel Smith, 
that the Russians were giving workers 
in their zone of Austria extra rations 
while in other places the Reds pleaded 
for UNRRA aid. A Mr. Pigin, the So- 
viet delegate, referred to a note from 
an official which he thought explained 
the matter. The argument continued: 

CoLonEL SmiTH: May I ask Mr. 
Pigin what that note said that he re- 
ferred to? 

Mr. Picin: I think that if Colonel 
Smith is interested in that particular 
note he can find it in the newspaper. 

CoLoneEL Situ: Can’t you tell us— 
so that I can save time? 

Mr. Picin: I don’t have the note 
under my eyes and I can’t very well 
recite it by heart. 

CoLoneEL SmituH: Mr. Chairman, it 
is quite clear from Mr. Pigin’s re- 
marks and of course we all know it, 
that the Soviets apparently have no 
intention of adhering to any agree- 
ments with respect to the wage scale 
in Austria, that they will feed their 
heavy workers anything they like, al- 





Knock, Knock: Table Talk in Vienna 


though the other three powers will 
adhere to the Austrian-approved top 
scale of 2,700 (calories) and that the 
Soviet will continue to cry “poor 
mouth” when it comes to throwing 
food in the Austrian food basket. 

Mr. Picin: I would like to ask 
Colonel Smith not to accuse the So- 
viet element of things like that. As it 
is known, the Soviet Government al- 
ways holds its own as far as furnishing 
food to thg Austrians is concerned, 
and as it is known from the Executive 
Committee, the Austrians have only 
taken 2,000 tons of the 7,500 tons 
they received. 

CotoneL Situ: You can tell Mr. 
Pigin that I know the facts as well as 
he does and my statements are based 
on absolute facts. If the Austrians have 
only drawn 2,500 tons of the 7,500 
tons it is because they are trying to 
piece it out over the months to come. 

Mr. Picin: I am not interested in 
your details. 

CoLonEL SmitH: I am not inter- 
ested in yours either. I am interested 
in taking them to the Executive Com- 
mittee, where some action will be 
taken. 

Mr. Picin: If this incident occurs 
again I will leave the meeting. 

CoLoneEL Smitu: I will be delight- 
ed to have anyone go when he is 
unable to face the truth. 

Mr. Picin: I only ask him not to 
knock on the table. 

CotoneL Smitu: I'll knock all I 
want to. 








Ukraine Purge 


The new “tough man” of the Ukraine, 
Nikita S. Khruscheff, disclosed last week 
that during the past eighteen months 
“about half” of the Ukraine’s leading 
Communists have been purged. The 


‘Politburo member announced that “38% 


of all regional party secretaries have 
changed, [also] 64% of all presidents of 
the executive committees of regional So- 
viets and two-thirds of the managers of 
machine and tractor stations.” Speaking 
in Kiev at a Central Committee meeting, 
he charged that mistakes had been made 
in recruiting party members. “Incapable 
and politically illiterate people” had 
been assigned important jobs by the 
central committee, owing to their “per- 
sonal relationships.” He cited examples 
of graft within the party, and cases where 
food and clothing premiums were being 
doled out to party members by organi- 
zations. He censured the party for 
giving insufficient importance to “ideo- 
logical and political training” and an- 
noun a new intensive training 
program for all new members. 
Khruscheff’s speech received promi- 
nent notice in Pravda. It also came hard 


on the heels of announcements of other 
purges throughout Russia in the agricul- 
tural and industrial fields. Corrupt hous- 
ing and railroad officials have received 
prison sentences and hospital staffs have 
been purged of their “medical racket- 
eers.” The housecleaning even extended 
to Leningrad magazines which were 
charged with running material deriding 
the Soviet way of life. 
Significance 

The current purges do not necessarily 
mean that another mass slaughter of the 
1937-39 variety is on the way. They are 
probably largely the result of an attempt 
to restore the Communist party as an elite 
of manageable size and undoubted loy- 
alty. During the war, the Communist 
party’s ranks swelled from 2,000,000 to 
6,000,000. Its standards of indoctrina- 
tion and discipline were lowered. Many 
recruits, drawn from the professional 
and intellectual fields, had previous- 
ly avoided the political duties and per- 
sonal responsibilities attendant on party 
membership. But an invitation to join 
the party amounted to a command 
and they obeyed. 

It was natural that the new broom 
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FULL-STEAM-AHEAD TO SALES? 


The heartbeat of your business is the 
power that turns out products. One 
major accident to your power equip- 


ment could mean loss of orders, loss 


of good-will, loss of markets. 

You should know the present con- 
dition of your power equipment 
whether it is in dependable shape or 
whether it is on the verge of break-* 
down and in need of attention. More 
manufacturers than ever are avoid. 


ing worry over the threat of lost pro- 
duction by means of Hartford Steam 


Boiler's insurance with its accom- 
panying enginecring service. The 


Company inspects periodically and 
thoroughly cach piece of power 


equipment it insures. 


Hartford Steam Boiler has, by far, 


the largest field staff devoted solely 
to power-equipment inspection. This 


Staff draws upon the experience the 


Company has gained in 80 years of 
specializing in this one line—power- 
plant insurance. Its advice has often 


added years to the useful life of 


costly installations. 
Yet these are only three advan- 


tages among the many that have 
made Hartford Steam Boiler the first 
choice, hands down, among those 


who purchase power-plant insurance, 


Ask your agent or 
broker how the Com- 


pany’s facilities can hit 


your own plant-picture. 


The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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should first be used in the Ukraine. For 
centuries Moscow has found the deep- 
rooted nationalism of the Ukraine difficult 
to digest. During the war, the Nazis dis- 
covered fertile ground there for their 
propaganda. When they were driven out, 
Ukranian partisans, armed with German 
weapons, played havoc with the Red 
Army’s supply lines. Reports of sporadic 
outcroppings of nationalism still come in. 
That means the Communist party’s con- 
trol is still inadequate. 


oe 


JAPAN: A Puppet’s Life 


At the Tokyo war-crimes trial on Aug. 
19, a professional emperor, now unem- 
ployed, gravely insulted his onetime 
chief. Henry Pu-yi declared that as pup- 
pet emperor of Manchukuo he suffered 
his “greatest humiliation” in 1940, when 
he accepted from Emperor Hirohito of 
Japan a sword and mirror, sacred sym- 
bols of Shinto. 

Testifying on other Japanese attempts 
to spread Shinto in Manchukuo, Pu-yi 
shrilly accused Gen. Yasusao Yoshioka of 
poisoning a favorite wife (he had 
eleven). So overcome that he dropped 
his ivory fan, the 40-year-old witness said 
he was “in a dilemma” when Yoshioka 
afterward suggested he choose a pretty 
Japanese girl to be Empress of Man- 
chukuo. Somehow he managed to marry 
another Chinese girl instead. 


Called as a witness to tell of Japanese 
aggression in Manchuria, Pu-yi spent 
most of his time on the stand defending 


his own innocence. When defense attor- 
neys handed him a letter in red ink on 


yellow stationery, in which he allegedly 
asked the Japanese to help him become 


emperor of Manchukuo, Pu-yi jumped to 
his feet and screamed: “The letter was 
faked!” Chief Justice Sir William Flood 


Webb, a pontifical Australian, once inter 


vened: “We are not trying this witness 
. . . However, danger to life or fear of 
death are not excuses for cowardice or 


for desertion on the battlefield.” Ant 


Joseph B. Keenan, the chief prosecutor, 
ominously referred to “the time .. . tor 
Pu-yi to go on trial.” 


Little CIO 
On three days last week some 1,000 


sweating delegates to the first convention 


of the Congress of Industrial Unions, a 
sort of fledgling Japanese CIO, trickled 
into Kyoritsu Auditorium in Kanda Ward, 


one of the few unbombed meeting halls 


in Tokyo. Most of them wore soiled white 
shirts and_ shorts, and carried bento 


(boxes) containing their lunches, mainly 
noodles made with American flour. The 


atmosphere was heavy with smoke and 
smells, and the delegates fanned them- 


selves continually, Because of transport: 


tion difficulties the original chairman 
didn’t show up until the third day, and 
some unionists were still enroute when 


the convention adjourned. 
Togo Kameda, leader of the Chemical 
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Nor the power of the magazine that 


attracts more women than 
any other magazine in the world. 
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Workers Union, opened the convention 
by challenging the accusation that the 
CIU was Communist-dominated. “If 
Communists think this CIU is theirs,” he 
declared, “They are mistaken. Japan’s 
CIU doesn’t belong to anyone but the 
workers.” Later Theodore Cohen, chief 
of Allied Headquarters’ labor division, 
warned the delegates to steer the infant 
CIU clear of politics. He was only mildly 
applauded, while Yoshio Shiga, Com- 
munist party Diet member, received a 
loud ovation for recommending a united 
front with the National Federation of La- 
bor, a more conservative union organiza- 
tion of 850,000 workers. 

The convention, which represented 
1,600,000 workers in 21 unions, resolved 
that CIU members would be free to join 
any political party and also voted to co- 
operate with the Federation. It unani- 
mously adopted a constitution aimed at 
winning a 40-hour week, unemployment 
insurance, and the elimination of “colo- 
nial” working conditions. 


yaaa 


SIAM: The Dead Hand 


On Aug. 19 the newly crowned King of 
Siam, 18-year-old Phumiphon Aduldet, 
flew from Bangkok with his mother on his 


way to Switzerland “for a rest.” Two days 
later the Cabinet and Premier Pridi Phan- 
omyong, wartime underground leader, 
unexpectedly resigneu. Pridi complained 
of “opposition intrigue.” Parliament on 
Aug, 28 elected Rear Admiral Thawan 
Dhamrong Navaswat, backed by Pridi’s 








Unk Joe and Aunty: Premier Stalin and Foreign Min- 


» 


ister (nicknamed “Aunty 


propped up these two Russian youngsters on the railing of 


own Constitutional Front: party, to suc- 
ceed him. But the sentiment and intrigue 
unleashed by the mysterious death of 
King Ananda Mahidol, Phumiphon’s 
brother, still gripped Siamese politics. 
Robert Shaplen, chief of NEwSswEEx’s 
Shanghai bureau, sends this report from 
Bangkok: 


This country has not yet recovered 
from the tragic death on June 9 of the 
young king. It is impossible to overesti- 
mate the adulation for their king that the 
Siamese retain, even though the mon- 
archy no longer takes a direct part in 
the government. The feeling comes from 
an intense spiritual tradition of devotion. 
The national dress of the women today 
is a black mourning skirt and blouse, 
while the men wear black armbands; 
there is deep psychological and emotional 
grief everywhere. 

Bangkok’s 54 Siamese and Chinese 
newspapers as well as three English- 
language papers are filled with lengthy 
accounts of a two-month-long inquiry 
into the king’s death. If such details 
as which of the royal chamberlains 
brought the king his orange squash and 
castor oil a few hours before he died seem 
comic opera to Westerners, they are 


deadly serious to the people of Siam. 
Fingers of Suspicion: The death of 
Ananda was doubly tragic because it 
came a month after the promulgation of 
the new constitution making the lower 
house entirely elective instead of half 
nominated, and two months before the 
first big by-election for new seats. 





The new opposition party—the Demo- 
crats, formed by an amalgamation of for- 


mer minority parties—has openly accused.’ 
the incumbent Constitutional Front—the’ 


Sahacheep government, led by Prime 
Minister Pridi—of conducting a masquer- 
ade inquiry because it desired to hide 
the truth. More passionate Democrats 
have accused the Pridi government of 
killing the king because he had begun to 
show royal disapproval of it. 

Speculation as to what really happened 
varies from silly charges that French or 
even British agents murdered the king to 
the more plausible accusation that it was 
an inside palace job involving opposition 
factions of princes and possibly aimed at 
maintaining the regency under Ananda’s 
younger brother, since Ananda himself 
had reached his majority. The alternative 
theory holds that disappointed members 
of the former resistance movement, a col- 
lection of wartime underground fighters 
including everybody from university pro- 
fessors to virtual hoodlums, may have 
murdered the king in order to embarrass 
Pridi—or perhaps to cause a revolution or 
at least the government's fall. 


ows 


INDIA: Prelude to Self-Rule 
While bloated corpses still choked the 
sewers of Calcutta, the bloody religious 
riots which devastated India’s largest 
city(NewswEEK, Aug, 26) last week 
spread over Bengal Province. In Bhowan- 
ipur mobs reportedly forced 150 Indians 
into a huge bonfire at sword and gun- 
point and burned them alive. One hun- 


POPP 
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their box at a sports rally in Moscow last July. The picture 
by Anglo-Americans) Molotoff | was brought here by a delegation of the American Society 
for Russian Relief, after completing a tour of the U.S. S. R. 
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dred people were killed in several days 
rioting at Allahabad, “City of God.” 

In Calcutta the aftermath of riot 
loomed as potentially deadly as the actual 
fighting. Disposal squads, wearing masks 
to filter the horrible stench, hastily 
stacked the dead in wagons for common 
burial before epidemics could break out. 
Starving dogs and vultures aided the 
cleanup. Relief kitchens fed 100,000 per- 
sons as food shortages boosted prices 230 
per cent. Some 30,000 terrorized refugees 
poured out of the city. Nine battalions 
of British and Gurkha troops, ceaselessly 
patrolling the streets, restored only a 
nervous calm. 

Many Hindu and European observers 


blamed the Moslem Ministry of Bengal 


for the disaster which took at least 4,000 
lives. They charge that Premier H. S. 
Suhrawardy took no anti-riot precautions 
on the Moslem “Direct Action Day,” 
called to protest imposition of the British 
scheme for an independent India. But a 
NEWSWEEK correspondent cabled from 
Calcutta: “Several talks with Suhrawardy 
have led me to conclude he is innocent 
of charges of negligence in not getting 
the demoralized and insufficient pro-Mos- 
lem police force on the job more quickly, 
or in not invoking the ordinance for- 


bidding the carrying of firearms or the 
gathering of more than five persons at 


a time, He claims he threatened to re- 


sign on every single one of these issues, 
which he brought up with the Governor, 
Sir Frederick Burrows, to get action, All 
this inevitably led to accusations that the 
British had ‘plans’ of their own and that 


they hoped to appear as glorious saviors 
of the situation when ultimately all the 
British troops were called out on Aug, 24 
.. . It was also obvious that Hindus were 
out to discredit the Moslem provincial 
ministry and prove to the world there 
could be no peace with Pakistan.” 
More Trouble: The riots were merely 
a foretaste of the civil war Moslem 
League leaders threatened as the first 
Indian government in history prepared 
to take office on Sept. 2. The British 
Government, carrying out the provisions 
of its Cabinet mission plan, accepted a 


Cabinet proposed solely by the Congress. 


party after the Moslem League refused 
to participate. Headed by the president 
of Gandhi's Congress party, Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, it will contain four 
other caste Hindus, five non-League Mos- 
lems (one of whom was stabbed by 
Moslems in Simla on Sunday), one Sikh, 
the president of the Depressed Classes 
(Untouchable) League, one Indian 
Christian, and one Parsi businessman. 

As if in reply, Bengal and Sind, prov- 
inces where the League holds a majority, 
warned they would secede from a Con- 
gress-governed India. More trouble was 
foreseen on Aug. 29, Moslem holy day 
of Id at the end of Ramadan, the month 
of fasting. On Id Moslems traditionally 
sacrifice animals. Hindus fear they will 
sacrifice some of the gaunt cows, sacred 
to Hindus, which roam India’s streets. 
This might touch off a real civil war, 
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Open Secrets Openly Confirmed 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


P ARIs—Every international con- 
ference has some special character and 
flavor of its own—an atmosphere which 
distinguishes it from all others. 

Small things help create the indi- 
viduality. For example, the Rumanian 
delegation gave a party the other aft- 
ernoon. Mr. Molotoff was the only one 
of the Big Four to go. He 


those veterans of meetings of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers who be- 
lieve the world isn’t aware of what 
goes on. They don’t think the confer- 
ence is too slow. They don’t even think 
—and this, for most of them, is against 
training and inclination—that lack of 
secrecy is a drawback. On the other 

hand, Harold Nicolson, a 





was remarkably smiling and 
amiable, but nothing in his 
benevolence was so remark- 
able as the hush which fell 
on the party when he en- 
tered. It was a hush as for 
the entry of royalty. And 
when you looked around 
you realized that along with 
the serious-looking “new 
men” of the delegation were 
many whose voices had in- 
deed been hushed for royal entrances 


in other days, There were pensioned 
cousins from Bucharest, Rumanian 


oil princesses, and just plain old-fash- 
ioned cosmopolites who had been 
around Paris salons for years and now 
were bathed in a radiance of admira- 
tion for the new Rumania and its So- 
viet protector. 





There have been too few social 
affairs, however, for them to give the 
atmosphere of the peace conference 
more than the faintest touch of the 
high life, Nor does the real flavor 
come entirely from the scene at the 
Luxembourg Palace. True, the prop- 
aganda tone of the speeches and the 
interminable length of the translations 
do give a plenary session at the palace 
something of the air of a political 
rally in Babel. But that is not the es- 
sence of the conference. 

The essence is more difficult to 
identify. Some of it is to be found with 
representatives of the smaller Allies 
who say, as Herbert Evatt said before 
he went back to Australia the other 
day, that they had come here deter- 
mined not to let the Big Four say to 
them “sign here; good-by for now; see 
you at the next war.” And instead, had 
found themselves involved in a head- 
on clash within the Big Four itself. 

Some of it also is to be found with 
the French people—the superanalyti- 
cal type who say over the dinner table 
that they don’t understand what Amer- 
ica is after; don’t we realize that the 
main danger is Germany, and why 
let ourselves be sidetracked by the 
sheer fear of Communism. 

Another, undoubtedly more sub- 
stantial, part of it is to be found with 
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British veteran of the 1919 
conference, writes: “It is 
quite impossible to conduct 
negotiations or even discus- 
sions, between sovereign 
states, in front of the micro- 
phones.” In any case this 
openness has made the con- } 
ference a training school } 
for delegates and publics 
alike who had known that 
a struggle was going on but 
had not recognized its intensity and 


ramifications, In that sense, it does not 
take very much twisting of President 
Wilson's “open covenants openly at- 


rived at” to describe the atmosphere 
of this conference as “open secrets 


publicly confirmed,” 

The clear insight into Russian atti- 
tudes which the conference has given 
is only one part of the open secret 
which has been confirmed. The equal- 
ly important counterpart has been the 
show of American firmness in opposi- 
tion. This has been shown by Byrnes 
at the plenary sessions, but to say 
that the conference has been even 
more struck by the Yugoslav incident 
and the note on the Dardanelles is 


to put the strength of the impression 
mildly. 





Perhaps the best way to make 
plain the effect which these events 
have had over here is to use a couple 
of comparisons. This Sunday was the 
second anniversary of the liberation of 
Paris. One year ago the speed of our 
demobilization had everybody in Eu- 
rope thinking we were doing a typical 
pull-out. The second comparison goes 
back further in time, to the 1919 
peace conference. The revelation 
there that American sentiment was not } 
behind President Wilson’s principles 
wrecked the Wilsonian world plan, 
and it gave Europe a lasting mistrust 
of American intentions. 

The contrast between 1919 or one 
year ago on one hand and the past 
week on the other is striking. It is so 
striking that it and Russian aggressive- 
ness are the two factors which truly 
set the distinctive atmosphere of this 
conference. 
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CANNING IN THE ‘sixties 


SEVERAL GREAT INDUSTRIES WORK 


TOGETHER TO BRING YOU 


THE BEST IN FOODS 


The convenient, economical, ready-to-eat packed 


foods that you buy today are made possible by the 


close cooperation of several great American industries. 
These are farming, food packing, container and 
closure manufacturing, and the steel industry. They 
work with one another to bring you the best there is 
in foods. You get these foods garden fresh, sately 
packed, pressure-cooked, ready for your table at any 
time, in any season of the year. 

America’s achievements in commercial canning 
have made us the leader in production and preser- 


vation of foods. This enables us to share these foods 
with the world’s distressed areas. Commercial can- 
ning facilitates universal distribution of food prod- 
ucts. It also makes possible the storage of surplus 
foods. It mitigates the effects of crop failures. 

The part of Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation in 
the preservation and conservation of American foods 
is basic. J&L produces Controlled Quality tin plate 
used in manufacture of cans and of closures for 
glass containers. 

Constantly improving its tin plate, J&L looks 


ahead to the time when commercial canning will 
bring to your table a still greater variety and abun- 


dance of wholesome foods, fresh from the richness of 
American farms, gardens, orchards and waters. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN Jal 
STEEL CORPORATION | 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


STRONGER, CONTROLLED QUALITY STEELS 









CANNING 


More than 3,000 packing plants are en- 


gaged in preserving the good foods. con- 


served for future use each year in the 


United States, Wreck foods are canned 


at the peak of perfection within a few hours 
of harvesting. To handle them properly the 
modern packing plant must be efficient and 
spotlessly clean. Steel machines are used in 


MMe TeCCWWING, Washing, Working, grading. 


blanching, peeling and coring of fruits and 
vegetables. They are also used in filling the 
containers (see illustration), exh: austing the 


air from them ) Sealing) processing in steam 





retorts, cooling, \abeling, packing, ware- 
housing and shipping. 

Commercial canning 8O years ago (see 
sketch), used crude, heavy cans, These 


were hand fled and hand closed. When 


tin plate manufacture was introduced in 
America by the steel industry, fast, safe 


packing of foods by machinery quickly 


dev eloped. Pertect! stion of cold an steel 
strip and improvement of tin coz atings 
gave packing industry new impetus, 


Behind today’s food packers are the con. 


tainer manufacturers, who supply - the 
packer at the right time and in the neces- 
sary quantity. They furnish technological 
advice and guidance, as well as practical 
information on processing treatments for 
various products. They also carry on ex- 
perimental work on new techniques, Their 
service men are constantly assisting the 
packer. Can and closure makers must be 
familiar with the amount of acreage planted, 


conditions of crops and other variables 
influencing the demand for containers. 

60 canisters a day was best output of ex- 
pert tinsmith in the 1840's, working by 
hand-and-foot power with iron sheets 


crudely coated with tin. Today, with mod- 
ern tin plate a packer’s can line produccs 


400 tin cans a minute, Over 3,000 times 


the output of an early can maker. 





















Behind the can and closure makers is the 
tin plate industry, of which Jones & 
Laughlin is a part. J&L supplies the best 
possible tin plate in a wide variety of grades, 
coatings and tempers. The steel industry 
works with the can and closure manufactur- 
ers constantly in improving coatings and 
fabricating qualities of tin plate. 

Tin plate is made to exacting specifications. 
The tin coating on the light gage cold re- 
duced steel sheet must be evenly distributed 
to resist corrosion and provide a good solder- 
ing surface. The gage must be uniform in 
order to pass smoothly through the compli- 
cated can-making and closure machines. The 
temper of the sheet must be exact to form 
can bodies without fluting or breaking. The 
sheet must be ductile to “flow” readily in 
dies for forming and deep drawing opera- 
tions. The coating must provide good sur- 
face for lacquers, enamels and lithography. 
These qualities are assured in J&L tin 
plate, by the Jones & Laughlin Controlled 
Quality method of manufacture. 
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Old Angus Brand Blended Scotch Whisky, 86 Proof 
National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 
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BREWING: The Whole Loaf 


Edward Plunket Taylor has long been 
the target of barbed attacks by Canadian 
prohibitionists. At 45 one of the young- 
est and busiest of Canadian financiers, 
Taylor is board chairman of Canadian 
Breweries, Ltd., a huge consolidation 
which he engineered, reducing 90 brands 
of beer to nine. He is also the president of 
five companies and corporations, chair- 
man of seven, and a director of six others. 
His interests include lumber, publishing 
(New World, a monthly picture maga- 
zine), soft drinks, oil, sugar, and candy. 

In 1939, Taylor was called to Ottawa 
to serve on Munitions and Supply Min- 
ister C. D. Howe’s brain trust. Later, he 
went to Washington as president of War 
Supplies, Ltd., and became president of 
the British Supply Council in North 
America, director-general of the British 
Mission, and Howe’s deputy on the Com- 
bined Production and Resources Board. 
He resigned Jan. 18, 1944. 

Meanwhile, the dries had been after 
him in Parliament and out. In March 
1943, the Evangelism and Social Service 
Board of the United Church of Canada* 
demanded he resign because of his 
brewery connections. Two months later, 
the British Columbia Conference of the 
United Church made the same demand. 
The Rev. A. M. Nicholson, Socialist-CCF 
Member of Parliament, accused Taylor of 
using his British supply post to secure 
shipping space to send Canadian beer to 
troops in Egypt. Later, a further hullaba- 
loo was raised when Prime Minister Mac- 
kenzie King tabled in the House of Com- 
mons correspondence with Taylor in 
which the brewing baron condemned 
liquor rationing as catering to the pro- 
hibitionist group. 

Beer and Bread: Last week, an edi- 
torial entitled “After the Dough” in The 
United Church Observer attacked Taylor 
for moving in on the bread industry in 
Canada. The Observer cited the control 
by Canadian Food Products, of which 
Taylor is board chairman, of Woman’s 
Bakery, the Federal System of Bakeries, 
Barker's Bread, Picardy’s chain of 
bakeries and restaurants, and Canadian 
Window Bakeries, some by recent pur- 
chase. It also mentioned the recent for- 
mation of General Bakeries, which con- 
trols a natignwide chain formerly owned 
by Purity Flour Mills, Ltd. General 
Bakeries is run by J. William Horsey, 
who also heads Dominion Stores, the 
largest food unit of the Argus Corp., of 
which Taylor is president. 

“We cannot sit in silence,” The Ob- 
server commented, “and see the control of 
the staff of life taken over by the brewers.” 
Then M. J. Coldwell, Socialist-CCF lead- 
er, put in his word: “The control of the 





*A union of Presbyterian, Methodist, and Con- 
gregationalist Churches in Canada, which may unite 
with the Anglican Church. 





Associated Press 
Mixed Greeting: Field Marshal Vis- 
count Montgomery, chief of the British 
Imperial General Staff, is shown saluting 
upon his arrival at Halifax on Aug 24, 
for a tour of Canada and a visit to the 
United States. About 500 Canadian 
veterans arrived on the same ship. 
A few boos mingled with the cheers 
as Monty walked down the gangplank. 





baking business by the liquor monoply is 
something that should not be tolerated by 
the Canadian people.” He suggested co- 
operatives move into the field. 

Taylor could not be reached for com- 
ment. But he was not likely to worry. 
Born to wealth, he had won spectacular 
success. A firm opponent of socialism, he 
believes in considerable government con- 
trol of industry. He also believes in Union 
Now, Clarence Streit’s plan for federation 
of North Atlantic democracies. More im- 
portant at the moment, he has advanced 
labor views. In January 1946, before 
Canadian labor launched its all-out fight 
for a 40-hour week and wartime take- 
home pay, Taylor talked the directors of 
Canadian Breweries, Ltd., into offering 
just these terms to its workers. The em- 
ployes, who had not yet made their de- 
mands, were persuaded to accept. 
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STRIKES: Hard as Steel 


Last Fall, Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King returned from London and Wash- 
ington to find a political mess ineptly 
stirred up by his deputies in his absence. 
This week, the Chief is on his way home 
from Paris to try to settle trouble more 
serious than last year’s tariff issues. 

With King away, no one has seeme 
able to handle a labor crisis that grew 
worse every week. Canada’s whole re- 
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conversion program was stymied by 50,- 
000 workers striking against the steel, 
auto, rubber, textile, electrical, and min- 
ing industries. One climax was reached 
on July 15, when 13,000 steelworkers re- 
fused to work in government-seized 
plants. A government mediator failed to 
solve the problem. So did Parliament’s 
Industrial Relations Committee. 

The Warning: Last week the crisis 
grew more menacing. On Aug. 20, picket 
lines outside the Stelco (Steel Co. of Can- 
ada) plant at Hamilton, Ont., were 
opened for the first time since July 15. 
Strikers said they wanted no more 
trouble with police, but the next day 
they closed the lines again. Hamilton po- 
lice, after several vain efforts to keep a 
lane open to the plant, called for out- 
side help. Provincial police were or- 
dered to Hamilton. 

The steel employes said they would not 
submit. Other labor factions in Hamilton 
and elsewhere threafened to strike in 
sympathy if provincial or federal police 
tried to break the picket lines at Hamil- 
ton. Meanwhile, more than 75 per cent 
of the 20,000 members of the Alberta 
Farmers Union voted for a nondelivery 
strike. They want a fact-finding board to 
set parity prices for farm products. Other 
threatening strikes include Great Lakes 
seamen, who struck in May; miners in Al- 
berta; and meat packers in Alberta and 
Ontario. 

Harry Archibald, Socialist-CCF Mem- 
ber of Parliament, sounded the most 
ominous warning: If Stelco broke the 
Hamilton strike, there might be a gen- 
eral strike in Canada. 
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ONTARIO: Dried-Up Party 


Ever since Premier George Drew’s Pro- 
gressive-Conservative government enact- 
ed legislation permitting cocktail lounges 
in Ontario hotels (NEwsweEex, April 8), 
Ontario drys have been priming their 
guns. Last week, they almost had some 
first-class ammunition. 

At Windsor, Ont., the Progressive-Con- 
servative association planned a picnic for 
Aug. 24 that was to surpass any political 
rally the district had ever had. Three 
thousand invitations were expected to 
draw a crowd of 10,000 from all parts of 
southwestern Ontario. Prizes were do- 
nated by 97 hotels and clubs licensed by 
the government to sell beer and wine. 
The picnic slogan was “free fun for all 
the family.” 

But Premier Drew, who was to attend 
with five of his Cabinet ministers, saw a 
list of the prize contributors. Promptly, 
he asked that the picnic be canceled. It 
was. Then he added a stinger: To stop 
any recurrence of such “a highly improper 
practice,” the government would intro- 
duce legislation prohibiting contributions 
to any political organization from dis- 
tilleries, breweries, wineries, hotels, or 
other manufacturer or distributor of al- 
coholic beverages. 
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48,000 HOURS A DAY * 
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In thousands of offices SoundScriber electronic dictating equipment is 
doing a big job of saving over 48,000 hours of dictating and transcribing 
* time every day. SoundScriber can save you time and money too! 


e@eeand here’s how 


C4) With SoundScriber you can dictate anywhere, any time — days, 
nights, holidays — without having a secretary standing by. 


@ Your voice is recorded crystal clear. This SoundScriber clarity, 
plus the modern instantaneous foot controls, enables your secretary to 
turn out more work more easily. These savings in time alone pay for a 
SoundScriber installation in a short while. 


3) The sensational SoundScriber Soft Speaker leaves your secretary 
free—no earphones, no headband or hearing tubes. 


0 SoundScriber records one voice —or several—on a wafer-thin 
plastic dise which costs only a few pennies, handles and files like a letter. 
Because the disc is light and unbreakable, you can mail itor regular letter 
postage. It can be played back on any other SoundScriber, anywhere. 
Routine reports and confidential matters need never be transcribed. 


THOUSANDS IN USE — THOUSANDS OF USES 


Tens of thousands of SoundScribers 
are in daily use all over the world, sav- 
ing time and money. Let us send you 
an actual SoundScriber disc to examine, 


SS 
.2.11 and hare: ie: your request for action __ fd 


Trade Mark 


to see how light it is, how easy it handles 
and files. Learn for yourself the many 
Ways you can put this miracle disc to 
work for you. Mail coupon now. 


New Haven 4, Connecticut 


*k Tell me more about the thousands of hours saved daily with SoundScriber. 


I’m interested in knowing all the facts. 


NAME_ 





COMPANY 





ADDRESS Ses. 


CITY__ 
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He WORKS for a 
Better Job 


Yes, working—not looking—for a 
better job is Frank Pierce’s way of 
doing business. He’s typical of the 
men of the N.C. & St. L. territory 
who will man your plant in the New 
South. 


Those men are honest, intelligent, 
reliable workmen. They know that 
when you succeed...they succeed. 
And that’s why they work—not look 
—for better jobs. 

Take advantage of this basic Ameri- 
can attitude. Many communities 
madeupof men just like Frank Pierce 
are anxious to work with you... help 
you locate in the New South. For 
confidential information on industri- 
al sites, write J. A. Senter, General 
Development Agent, Nashville, Tenn. 
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ARGENTINA: Faltering Step 


The Argentine Government won admit- 
tance to the United Nations by adhering 
to the Chapultepec (hemisphere defense) 
and San Francisco (United Nations) 
agreements. But in his inaugural speech 
on June 4 President Juan D. Perén indi- 
cated that he still meant to use the agree- 
ments as a bargaining weapon. Before 
they became effective, he said, they must 
be ratified by the Argentine Congress. 

Then Argentina and the United States 
started to iron out their differences in long 
talks between Perén and Ambassador 
George S. Messersmith. Perén assured 
Messersmith that ratification would be a 
mere formality and that it could be ex- 
pected early in July. It was not until last 
week, however, that Congress finally 
got to work on the international accords. 

Bombs and Bombast: On Aug. 19, 
Sen. Diego Luis Molinari, chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, pre- 
sented the agreements to the Senate. For 
two and a half hours he spoke in favor of 
ratification, while senators sipped coffee, 
lemonade, and tea. 

The Senate Chamber was quiet. But 
outside in the streets, rabid nationalists 
were shouting “no!” Small groups around 
the Congress building exploded pétards 
(paper bombs) when Molinari mentioned 
the atomic bomb. Others chanted: 
“Sovereignty! Sovereignty! Sovereignty!” 
Pamphlets scattered through the crowd 
proclaimed: “Braden has triumphed! 
Ratification of the Act of Chapultepec is 
treason to this country!” 

When Molinari finished, the senators 
voted on the Chapultepec agreement in 
absolute silence. It was approved unan.- 
mously. Then the San Francisco accord 
was approved, also unanimously. 


When the Senate vote was announced, 
nationalists scrambled to the roof of the 
Congressional Palace and lowered the 
flag to half-staff. Two days later an ex- 
treme nationalist was caught inside the 
building with five bombs which, police 
said, were powerful enough to blow it 
up. Clearly Perén had alienated a part of 
his following by sponsoring ratification. 

Gratification and Doubts: In 
Washington, Acting Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson expressed “gratification” 
at the Senate action. And there was evi- 
dent a feeling of satisfaction that Argen- 
tina was moving steadily toward compli- 
ance with its international obligations. 

Some skeptics still thought that the 
Senate’s action was just another “con- 
versation piece.” They pointed out that 
the elimination of Nazi influences was 
one of the prerequisites to an Argentine- 
United States accord. But on Aug. 23, 
the Argentine Supreme Court ordered 
the release of eleven persons held for 
expulsion on charges of Axis espionage. 

And the Chamber of Deputies agreed 
to postpone action on the Chapultepec 
and San Francisco agreements until a 
more propitious time. 
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CHILE: Split Tickets 


Santiago was festive last week with 
bunting, banners, and handbills as 
Chilean political leaders made ready for 
the Sept. 4 Presidential election. Rumba 
and march-time campaign songs were 
played over loudspeakers. But the fan- 
fare served only to bewilder the man in 
the street. Since the death of President 
Juan Antonio Rios (NEwsweEEK, July 8), 
so many attempts have been made to stir 

















Ben Kocivar Photos 


Brazilian Wolf Call: A Rio de Janeiro mechanic demonstrates for the benefit of 
United States tourists the Cariocan response to feminine pulchritude. The gesture 


of the right means “super!”, while the one on the left indicates “super-super! 
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up the voters over so many Presidential 
candidates that by now they were apa- 
thetic to the four remaining prospects. 

The issue was still broadly between 
Right and Left. But neither side could 
achieve unity. Two of the most vivid per- 
sonalities, a Rightist and a Leftist, had 
recently withdrawn from the race for just 
this reason. The Lion of Tarapaca, 78- 
year-old former President Arturo Ales- 
sandri, was nominated by the rightist 
Liberal party. The bulk of the Socialist 
party and a minority of the Radicals sup- 
ported Acting President Alfredo Duhalde. 
Both candidates were furiously attacked 
by their opponents. Alessandri’s head- 
quarters were splattered by two glass 
globes of blood hurled from an auto- 
mobile, and references to the bloodbath 
which had followed a Chilean Nazi 
putsch against his 1938 regime were 
scribbled on the walls. Communist post- 
ers displayed Duhalde’s handsome opera- 
star countenance, adorned with a Hitler 
haircut and mustache. Finally, both can- 
didates quit the race in favor of Ales- 
sandris son, Fernando, nicknamed El 
Cachorro (The Cub). 

They hoped that both factions, plus 
moderate elements of other parties, would 
unite behind young Alessandri as a Cen- 
ter candidate. But this effort failed. And 
Eduardo Cruz Coke split the Rightist 
field, since he continued to hold the sup- 
port of the Conservatives and the Na- 
tional Falange (not to be confused with 
the Spanish Falange). Leftists were en- 
couraged by their opponents’ dissension 
and by the quiet yet impressive campaign 
of Gabriel Gonzalez Videla, who was 
backed by the Radical majority, Com- 
munists, Democrats, and some Socialists. 

But last week the Socialists announced 
their party secretary, Bernardo Ibaiiez 
who is also secretary of the powerful 
Chilean Labor Federation, as their sec- 
ond choice. 
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BRAZIL: Hint to the Civilized 


The Chavantes of Mato Grosso State, 
Brazil, have hated all white men since 
1796, when whites killed 500 Indians by 
poisoning their water supply. The River 
of Death, near the Chavantes’ jungle 
home on the summit of Roncador (snorer) 
Mountain, is so-called because three suc- 
Cessive missions sent to the Chavantes 
country between 1932 and 1941 came 
back with heavy casualties or did not 
come back at all 

Last week, however, a two-year “cam- 
paign of love” seemed to have won over 
the ferocious “devils of the jungle.” Four 
hundred naked Chavantes walked down 
the mountain to the River of Death, 
where they accepted gifts from an Indian 
Department mission which had waited 
there since 1944. The Rio de Janeiro 
newspaper A Noite published the story 
under the headline, “Peace Between the 
Chavantes and Civilized Man: An Ex- 
ample the Big Four Must Follow at the 


Paris Peace Conference.” 








DRINKS HAVE MORE LIFE WITH 
PIN-POINT CARBONATION 


Think all sparkling water is alike? Here are four reasons why 


Canada Dry Water is so distinctly superior to ordinary club 
sodas ...carbonated tap waters: ; 


@ Pin-Point Carbonation— millions of tinier bubbles that keep tall 
drinks sparkling and lively to the last sip. 

@ Exclusive Formula—scientifically developed and 
laboratory-controlled to point up—not distort or dilute — 

the flavor of your drink. 

@ Special Processing—water used by Canada Dry is 

specially treated and multi-filtered to assure purity, bal- 

ance and clarity. 

@ Uniform Quality—Canada Dry’s superior quality 
is rigidly maintained from bottle to bottle, from day 
to day, the world over. 
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International 
Perkins, “typical American” 


Typical: In Cambridge, Mass., NELSON 
PERKINS, 42, radio salesman, wrote a let- 
ter to the Soviet magazine, New Times, 
expounding his theories on the United 
States attitude on the atom bomb, racial 
discrimination, and unemployment. The 
magazine printed his letter, calling him 
“a typical American with a desire for a 
peaceful life, with some rays of truth 
penetrating his intellectual world.” 


Birthdays: Princess MARGARET, second 
in line to the British throne, celebrated 
her 16th birthday at Balmoral Castle, 
Scotland, Aug. 21. She received birthday 
presents for the first time in six years. 
During the war the royal family ex- 
changed only token presents. 

In Dayton, Ohio, OrviLLE WricHT 
celebrated his 75th birthday Aug. 19 at 
a dinner given in his honor by Lt. Gen. 
Nathan Twining, commander of the AAF 
Air Matériel Command at Wright Field. 

At Sands Point, L.1, Bernarp M. 
BarucH observed his 76th birthday 
Aug. 19. 


Cleared: On Aug. 22 in San Diego, Mrs. 
Lucy MALCOLMSON was cleared of charges 


that she had misappropriated $8,800 of 
the $20,000 which Lr. Coz, Grecory 


(Parry) Boyincron had entrusted to her 
care when he was in the Pacific. Mrs, 
Malcolmson, who claimed that Boyington 
had planned to marry her before he met 
his present wife, FRANCES BAKER, actress, 
said that she had used more than the 
$8,800 in expenses authorized by Boying- 
ton for paying his bills and for the care 
of his children by a previous marriage. 
When she was freed after two days’ pre- 
liminary hearing, she returned Boying- 


ton’s Navy Cross and a suitcase of his 
clothes through her attorney. 





Engaged: Juanita W. Notan, niece of 
the late GEorce M. Conan, and Joun T. 
SHERIDAN, ex-Army Air Forces photogra- 


pher, in Stamford, Conn., Aug. 21. 


Sentenced: In San Diego, GroRcE 
WuiteE, 56, musical producer, was sen- 
tenced to a year in the county road camp 
and fined $600 on Aug. 23, for a hit-and- 
run accident in which two persons were 
killed July 20. Superior JupcE Jor E. 
SHELL said White merited imprisonment 
rather than probation because, although 
White pleaded guilty, he had previously 
said he was dozing and knew nothing of 
the accident. The fine was paid by Ros- 
ERT Garcia, 33, ex-Marine to whom 
White had sent parcels while Garcia was 
a prisoner of the Japanese. 


Married: Cot. PrerponT Morcan Ham- 
ILTON, 48, nephew of the late J. P. Mor- 
can and holder of the Congressional 
Medal of Honor for “conspicuous gallan- 
try and intrepidity in action” in the in- 
vasion of Africa, and Mrs. Noran Go.p- 
SMITH SouTTER, in Wianno, Mass., Aug. 
20. It was Colonel Hamilton’s third mar- 
riage and Mrs. Hamilton’s fifth. 

Dr. Grecory ZiLBoorG, 55, psycho- 
analyst of Marshall Field, Moss Hart, and 
others, and MarGARET STONE, 28, his 
former office assistant, in Huntington, 
N. Y., Aug. 19. Dr. Zilboorg was divorced 
from his first wife the week before. 


Judge: In Ostend, Maurice CHEVALIER, 
57, again an acceptable celebrity after 
having been cleared of charges of col- 
laboration, sat with the judges at the 
International Automobile Show. Chev- 
alier has been signed by RKO to play the 
lead in a picture to be filmed in France. 





International 


Chevalier judges automobiles 





International 
Princess Fawzia relaxes at Deauville 


Vacation: Princess Fawzia, 24, sister 
of Kinc Farouk of Egypt, was among 
the vacationers at Deauville, celebrating 
its first season since the war. 


Too High: In Mexico City, opera star 
Lity Pons was ordered by doctors on 
Aug. 19 to cancel her remaining engage- 
ments and leave the mile-and-a-half- 
above-sea-level altitude. Two days pre- 
viously Miss Pons had collapsed and had 


to be given oxygen before she could 
leave her dressing room. 


Died: Racs Racianp, 40, burlesque co- 
median who became a motion-picture 
star; in Hollywood, Aug. 20, of uremic 
poisoning. The son of a Louisville, Ky., 
building superintendent, he was a truck 
driver, prizefighter, and pool player be- 
fore entering burlesque when he was 20. 
His first Broadway show was “Panama 
Hattie” in 1940. 

Firetpinc H. Yost, 75, for 40 years 
football coach at the University of Michi- 
gan; at Ann Arbor, Mich., Aug. 20. 
Known to players and fans as “Hurry-up” 
Yost, he retired as athletic director and 


football coach in 1941. 
James Cuark McReynoups, 84, im- 


placable critic of the New Deal up to his 


retirement from the Supreme Court in 
1941; at Washington, Aug. 24. A south- 


ern Democrat who started his career as a 
trust-busting government attorney, on the 
Supreme Court bench he was a vigorous 
defender of states’ rights and the “writ- 
ten” Constitution. Named to the court in 
1914, when he retired he was the last of 
the “nine old men” whom Franklin D. 
Roosevelt tried to circumvent with his un- 
successful plan to enlarge the court. In 
the late 1930s he voted against more New 


Deal measures than any other member 
and was known as “the great dissenter.” 























Crime detection is one of the many uses 
for this uncanny telescope that can dis- 
tinguish objects more than a quarter of 
a mile away in a complete blackout. 


The sniperscope and snooperscope are 
two wartime developments of RCA Lab- 
oratories in co-operation with the U. S. 


Army which are now being converted to 
civilian, industrial and police Uses, 


These instruments were made posible 


through a tiny image tube less than two 
inches in diameter and less than five 
inches long. Adapted to various military 


equipment, these telescopes provided the 
Army with some of its best night-fighting 


8Victrola T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


“Snooperscope’--sees at night 
with invisible light! 





devices. A helmet-mounted binocular em- 
ploying these image tubes enabled scout 
cars to speed over roads at 40 to 50 miles 
an hour without lights. 


The same engineering skill that pro- 
duced the snooperscope is reflected in 


_ every RCA and RCA Victor product— 


whether it is a Victrola* radio-phono- 


graph, made exclusively by RCA Victor, 
or a television receiver, or a radio tube, 
If it's an RCA, it is one of the finest in- 
struments of its kind science has achieved. 


Radio Corporation of America, RCA Build- 
ing, Radio City, New York 20. Listen to The 
RCA Victor Show, Sundays, 2:00 P. M., 
Eastern Daylight Time, over NBC Network. 

















The “Sniperscope.” Here our infrared 
telescope is mounted on a carbine, 


The combination was aptly called a 


“sniperscope’ for it enabled a soldier 


in total darkness to hit a target the size 


of a man at 75 yards, Thirty per cent 
of the Japanese casualties during the 
first three weeks of the Okinawa cam- 
paign were attributed by the Army to 
this amazing sniperscope. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
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SCIENCE AND MEDICINE 





MEDICINE: The GI and VD 


The ugly fact was that the venereal- 
disease rate among American occupation 
troops in Europe was one of the high- 
est for any American Army anywhere. 
At the present rate, three out of every ten 
GI’s would contract gonorrhea or syphilis 
by the end of the year. Worse, the figures 
were still skyrocketing. 

Last week, Gen. Joseph T. McNarney, 
commander-in-chief of the United States 
zone of occupation in Germany, had his 
plans ready to crack down on venereal 
disease among German civilians, begin- 
ning Sept. 1. United States Army au- 
thorities in the Frankfurt sector, which 
has the lowest venereal-disease rate in the 
European theater, gave the first hint of 
things to come. They ordered prostitution 
suppressed immediately and enforced 
cures for “amateur venereal-disease car- 
riers.” Teams of 26 soldiers under ser- 
geant “specialists” began to set up check- 
ing points throughout the 692-square- 
mile sector. Their job was to aid infected 
GI’s and see that prostitutes were iso- 
lated for treatment. 

Although the Army offered a number 
of explanations for the spread of venereal 
disease, most medical specialists agreed 
that the epidemic could not be controlled 
unless drastic measures were taken 
against the infected German populace. 
In the United States zone, the weekly 
VD rate among German civilians jumped 
25 per cent from March to July 1946. 
Since supplies of penicillin had arrived in 
the theater, thousands of Germans were 
reporting to clinics for treatment. Re- 
turning prisoners of war, many of whom 
may have been infected before’ their 


capture, were arriving in the zone at a 
rate of from 9,000 to 13,000 weekly. And 
the constant, unmitigated hopelessness of 
German women had caused many who 
formerly remained aloof to seek the com- 
pany of GI’s. In March, a spot check of 
500 “doorway dates” in Munich showed 
75 per cent of the women were infected. 


Tied Hands: Except for anti-VD 
campaigns among German civilians, Gen- 
eral McNarney said last week that his 
hands were tied. He has no power to take 
disciplinary action against infected GI’s, 
unless, they fail to report for treatment. 
Among the soldiers, the fight against 
venereal disease is limited to persuasive 
and educational measures. The reason: 
A GI who contracts VD is no longer 
guilty of “willful misconduct” and subject 
to loss of pay as in the past. His illness 
is now considered as much a line-of-duty 
disability as a wound received in combat. 

Two years ago, when the Army was 
forced to reverse its position on VD, the 
fact was hardly noticed by the press or 
the public. Until that time, the Army had 
interpreted the 107th Article of War to 
include venereal disease among illnesses 
and injuries caused by willful miscon- 
duct, like a self-inflicted wound to avoid 
combat. Under this ruling, the soldier 
forfeited his pay for the time lost from 
duty. Some groups, including the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, took the stand 
that punishment, such as loss of pay, 
merely encouraged the GI to conceal his 
infection. Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, for- 
mer chief of the Veterans Administration, 
began to agitate for a new law “defining” 
Article 107. In November 1944, when the 
Army VD rate was at an all-time low, 
Congress passed a bill redefining venereal 














Harris & Ewing 
Smithsonian Jigsaw: Last week experts at the Smithsonian Institution in Wash- 
ington resumed work on assembling the skeleton of a Camarasaurus Lentus, believed 
to have roamed.the Western United States 12,000,000 years ago. The bones were dug 
up in Utah in 1938, but the job of piecing them together was interrupted by the war. 


disease as a_ line-of-duty disability. 
The new law meant the veteran could 
draw a pension for VD, just as he could 
for the loss of a limb. If he died, his de- 
pendents could draw a pension. Many 
Army doctors, aware that some GI’s had 
deliberately infected themselves to avoid 
fighting, felt that the law discriminated 
against the unpromiscuous soldier. 
General McNarney has strongly urged 
that Congress again redefine the Articles 
of War so that he may take disciplinary 
action against the GI who gets a venereal 
disease. The Surgeon General-Judge Ad- 
vocate Board in Washington is now hold- 
ing “restricted” meetings on the problem. 
There is no doubt that the War Depart- 
ment also believes the bill should be re- 
pealed and disciplinary powers restored 
to the Army. Whether Congress will 
agree, or take action, remains to be seen. 


Malaria-Plus for Paresis 


One of the ugliest shapes which ad- 
vanced syphilis may take is dreaded 
dementia paralytica, or paresis. As the 
disease attacks the spinal cord and brain, 
the patient develops facial blankness, 
stumbling gait and speech, tremors of the 
face, tongue, and hands, and progressive 
insanity and paralysis. 

So far, penicillin combined with in- 
duced malaria has proved the most effec- 
tive treatment for paresis. In a two-year 
period, three Johns Hopkins physicians, 
Drs. Frank W. Reynolds, Charles F. 
Mohr, and Joseph Earle Moore, treated 
41 dementia-paralytica patients with 
penicillin—24 with the drug alone, and 
17 with penicillin administered at the 
same time as induced tertian (most com- 
mon type) malaria. There was 58 per 
cent improvement among those dually 
treated, the three doctors announced last 
week, and 46 per cent for the others. 

Before penicillin was discovered, infec- 
tion with malaria was a standard treat- 
ment for paresis. Combined with the 
drug, it acts more surely, partly because 
the power of penicillin against the syphi- 
lis spirochete increases at fever tempera- 
tures between 98.6 and 107.6 degrees. 
From their experiments, the Johns Hop- 
kins doctors conclude: “The effectiveness 
of current penicillin-malaria therapy 1s 
such as to make it, for the present at 
least, the treatment of choice for patients 
with dementia paralytica.” 


Insulin for Alcoholism 


The standard “cures” for acute alcohol- 
ism are relatively slow and hard on the 
patient. Usually, he is given daily, di- 
minishing doses of whisky until he be- 
comes less dependent on it. Or he may 
have to take repeated doses of whisky 
mixed with drugs which cause nausea and 
vomiting, on the theory that he will even- 
tually dislike even the smell of liquor. 

Last week, Drs. Etem G. Vassaf and 
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Deluxe Camping in the Deep, Cool Woods — 


by Men who 
Plan beyond Tomorrow 





D™ IN THE BUSH, or in your own living room, this luxury 
imported whisky is a perfect ending to the day. Very light, 
very clean-tasting—like the air itself in camp—Seagram’s V.O. 
Canadian is the choice of men who know the good things of 


nature and appreciate them. Taste it tonight! 


This Whisky is 6 Years Old—86.8 Proof. 


Seagram-Distillers Corporation, New York 


Seagvaw's V.O. cANADIAN 


CANADIAN WHISKY—A BLEND....OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES 


Fx away. and deep in the bush, 
where the catch is heavy and the 
bag is full, Tomorrow’s sportsmen will 
camp in luxury. A wood fire under the 
30 pound power unit produces steam 
in the flash boiler...in turn this runs 
the turbogenerator which provides 
electricity for lighting and cooking, as 
well as charging batteries to run the 
boat’s electric motor, Machines and 
equipment, developed in lightweight, 
compact form for war, will be adapted 
for sport by Men who Plan beyond 
Tomorrow. 
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BANK DF OXYGEN CYLINDERS 


HOSFPITA 








Oxyern ro BREATHE is the most important thing in 
the world to one who is ill and unable to get enough for 
life from the air alone. 


The use of oxygen in medical practice has grown 
rapidly inrecent years. Physicians have found it effective 
in the treatment of certain types of heart disease, 
shock due to wounds or injuries, following major opera- 
tions, and for numerous other illnesses. 

The need for extra oxygen is so frequent in hospitals 
that many of them, instead of depending on cylinders 
of oxvgen brought to the bedside, now have convenient 
oxygen outlets in many rooms and wards. Oxygen is 
brought directly to the bedside through an unseen“ pipe- 
line” froma centrally located “bank” of oxygen cylinders. 


Oxygen is a principal product of Units of Union 
Carpive. [t is supplied to hospitals—and in much 
greater amounts to industry for numerous mass- 


production operations—largely through The Linde 
Air Products Company. 


Linde Oxygen is now so readily available that no one 
need ever be without oxygen for any purpose. Oxygen is 
but one of the many basic and essential products from 
UCC—materials which, all together, require continu- 
ing research and engineering work with over a third of 
the earth’s known elements. 


FREE: Physicians, nurses, teachers, and others who would like more 
information on the availability of oxygen, and on the various types 
of oxygen therapy equipment, are invited to write for a copy of the 
“OXYGEN THERAPY HANDBOOK.” Ask for Booklet F-9, 


[J NION CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 
(ide 


30 East 42nd Street New York 17, N. Y. 


Products of Divisions and Units include — 


ALLOYS AND METALS” ° CHEMICALS ° PLASTICS 
ELECTRODES, CARBONS, AND BATTERIES 
INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE 
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Volta R. Hall of the Ring Sanatorium and 
Hospital in Arlington, Mass., described 
their successful experiments with insulin 
for acute alcoholism. Reporting in the 
New England Journal of Medicine, Drs. 
Vassaf and Hall said their usual method 
had been to cut the alcohol intake down 
to zero over a period of three hospital 
days. For the experiment 43 patients so 
treated were given small doses of insulin 
two or three times daily, before meals. 
No alcohol was required by 44 per cent 
of the patients receiving insulin. For the 
others, the three-day withdrawal period 
was cut in half. In a group of 564 pa- 
tients who were not given insulin, only 
14 per cent could give up whisky at once. 

The insulin-treated patients were more 
contented and cooperative and less in 
need of sedatives. They gained three 
times as much weight as the others. Only 
three of the patients tested showed mild 
insulin reactions, which, however, quick- 
ly disappeared after they drank fruit 
juice with a little sugar added. 

The principle of using insulin to elimi- 
nate alcohol from the system is not new. 
Insulin speeds up the oxidation of the 
patient’s natural blood sugar, a process 
which is impaired by the presence of 
alcohol. This process, in turn, burns up 
the alcohol. The recognized treatment for 
such serious forms of alcoholism as 
delirium tremens and deep alcoholic 


coma is to give injections of both insulin 
and sugar. 


Production Line Magic 

Since the discovery of streptomycin in 
1944, the newest wonder drug has been 
no more than a headache to most doctors. 
They were aware that it could save lives 
where other drugs had failed. But the 
small quantities of streptomycin available 
for civilian use had to be reserved for 
further important research. A doctor had 
no chance of getting it for a patient unless 
the case was unusual enough to add sig- 
nificantly to streptomycin research. The 
great majority of requests had to be re- 
fused; when one was granted the drug 
was free. 

Last week, the Civilian Production Ad- 
ministration announced that commercial 


production of streptomycin was under 


way. Beginning Sept. 1, 1,600 general 
hospitals will receive limited quantities 
for distribution to other hospitals and 
physicians in their areas. The first allot- 
ments to depot hospitals will be small 
indeed (estimate: 185 to 270 grams); 
the CPA estimates August production as 
only 140,000 grams. 

Since last March, Dr. Chester S. Keefer 
of Boston has had the thankless task of 
allocating streptomycin to individuals for 
the CPA. He has prepared a report on its 
uses, dosage, and toxicity, which will be 
sent to all civilian hospitals, along with 
details from the CPA on the distribution 
plan. The Keefer report, based on 1,500 
cases, recommends streptomycin for 
tularemia (rabbit fever), hemophilus in- 

uenza, urinary-tract infections, certain 


infections of the blood stream, and some 
kinds of meningitis. 

While streptomycin has proved defi- 
nitely helpful in tuberculosis cases, re- 
search has lagged because of the large 
quantities needed to treat a single case. 
The first commercial distribution of 
streptomycin will be too small to permit 
its general use for tuberculosis, but a 
considerable quantity will be set aside for 
continuing clinical research. 


oor 


SCIENCE: Radio Translator 


At UN meetings and the war-criminal 
trials at Nuremberg and Tokyo dele- 
gates and officials have been wired to 
their. seats when they wanted to follow 
translations of the proceedings over tele- 
phone circuits. But in future meetings it 
may be possible to wander around the 
building and still keep abreast of what 
is going on. 

This can be accomplished by a port- 
able radio set, which was used for the 
first time last week at the World Con- 
ference of the Teaching Profession at 
Endicott, N. Y. (see page 74). The new 
device, developed by International Busi- 
ness Machines Corp., makes it possible 
for the hearer to tune in from any part 
of a meeting place on any one of seven 
different translations of the proceedings, 
The instrument consists of a small radio 
receiving set, headphones, and an aerial 
concealed in a strap over the shoulder. 

A more complex arrangement of the 
same set permits the listener to hear 
translations of several different lan- 


guages at once, as at an international 
trial where lawyers and judge do not 
speak a common tongue. 

The new translator is an adaptation 
of the IBM-Filene Finlay translator, used 
at the war-crimes trials and UN meet- 
ings. 


448—Rival to DDT 


DDT, man’s most potent weapon 
against the insect, moved over to make 
room for a serious rival last week. The 
Navy announced it had found a solution 
that not only kills bugs already on the 
scene but repels others for a week to ten 
days. The liquid, named NMRI-448 
(NEwsSwWEEK, Oct. 29, 1945), was the 
448th of 3,000 compounds tested by the 
Naval Medical Research Institute during 
the war. Navy tests showed it to be “six 
times more effective than anything else 
in the tropics, and at least twice as good 
as anything tested in temperate zones.” 

The solution is effective against mos- 
quitoes, house flies, sand flies, chiggers, 
bed bugs, and silver fish. Its advantages 
over DDT: used as a spray, it (1) kills 
faster and (2) has a distinct, longtime re- 
pelling effect; (3) it does not irritate the 
skin and is relatively nontoxic. (Repeated 
small doses of DDT may lead to chronic 
poisoning.) Six drops of 448 rubbed on 
the arms, legs, and face will keep insects 
away for six to ten hours. The repellant 
is synthesized by adding hydrogen to 
organic compounds of the naphthol and 
diphenyl] groups. It is now available 
to the public; a 2-ounce bottle sells 


for 75 cents. 








International 


Russian Power: This is one of three huge hydroelectric generators General Elec- 
tric is building for the Dnieper Dam in Russia, destroyed during the war. GE an- 
nounced last week that parts of two generators already have been shipped and 
that the Russians plan to resume production of Dnieper electricity in December. 
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SLL three famous 
pocket-sized books that 
you will read from 
cover to cover and pass 
around to your friends 











You'll read ‘“Unscrewing the In- 


scrutable’’ 


set the Gay Nineties agog. 


Tribute from son to father, ‘“‘The 
Sterling Elliott Family’’ gives you per- 
sonal anecdotes, humorous and serious. 
It pictures Sterling Elliott, one of 
America’s great inventive geniuses, 


at home and at work. 


You'll read of progressive business 
advances in the new ‘“‘Elliott Address- 
You'll dis- 
cover why Elliott, most modern of * 
addressing systems, is today used by 


many firms once using other makes 


ing Machine Catalog’’. 


of automatic addressing machines. 


All three of these amusing and fact- 
packed books will be sent FREE upon 
on your 
business letterhead, to the Elliott 


request. Simply write, 


Addressing Machine Company, 131 


Albany Street, Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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with many a _ chuckle. 
Written entertainingly, this useful 
book describes Elliott inventions that 
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Their air legs held up over the Atlantic, Corsica, and Vesuvius 


To Athens, as the Cow Flies 


NEWSWEEK reporters have been sent 
on strange missions to strange places. 
Last week Radio Editor Elizabeth Fors- 
ling went to the strangest of them all. 
She cabled her story from Athens. 


Calves do not get air sick. This was 
proved when the first three calves ever 
to fly the Atlantic landed at Athens, 
Greece, last week, four days after they 
left Newark, N. J. 

Several months ago an energetic press 
agent was on the hunt for new and better 
stunts for County Fair (CBS, Saturday, 
1:30-2 p.m., EDT), the Borden Co.'s 
marathonic stunt program. An idea turned 
up with a Greek War Relief bulletin an- 
nouncing a “Give an Animal” drive to 
help repopulate Greece’s bombed-out and 
starved-out stock. What could better 
spearhead the drive than some Borden 
cows? The resultant publicity would 
be sure to turn a neat trick for Bor- 
den’s and, incidentally, give Greek War 
Relief a big boost. 

The next problem was to design the 
biggest headline splash. Sending several 
head of cattle by ship would attract no 
cameramen or reporters, but sending 
them by plane, though it would mean 
fewer calves, would be sure picture and 
story bait. Borden’s chartered the plane, 
a four-engined flying boxcar, from Vet- 
erans’ Airlines, a rough-and-tumble outfit 
used to flying anything anywhere. To 
lend authority to the gift, Borden’s ar- 
ranged formally to present the cattle to 
the American Farm School at Salonika. 
There Greek students of animal husband- 
ry would get acquainted with the calves, 
the first purebred Jersey cattle in Greece. 
When the time came the calves could be 
bred and a herd started. 

Borden’s then rounded up 17-year-old 
Gus Kaloss, a second-generation Greek 
from Somerville, N. J., to shovel up after 
the calves and, incidentally, to serve as 


a publicity link between America and 
Greece. With such staging Borden’s got 
what it wanted. On Aug. 17, newspaper 
and newsreel cameramen turned out at 
Newark Airport in force. The plane left 
Newark after a last-minute blessing from 
Archbishop Athenagoras, head of the 
Greek Orthodox Church in the Western 
Hemisphere. The take-off was broadcast 
in detail on the County Fair program. 

Strange Cargo: Aboard the con- 
verted C-54 was $10,000 worth of plump 
calves—two heifers, Elsadora and Elsalita, 
and a bull, Elmerit, all named after Bor- 
den’s much-publicized Elsie and Elmer. 
Their crates were tied in front of the 
main cabin with the calves headed for- 
ward, Behind them were eight seats for 
Kaloss, a press agent, a photographer, and 
four reporters. In the tail were several 
bales of hay, and overhead was an elabo- 
rate deodorizer system. 

As the big plane scooted across the 
North Atlantic word spread of its strange 
cargo. Other planes picked up the ship’s 
identification letters and sent radio mes- 
sages inquiring about the calves. At New- 
feundland and Iceland, farm-hungry GI's 
piled on board to pet the cargo. At Paris, 
incredulous police agents forgot their 
pomposity to climb up for a good look. 

And the calves? They ate steadily and 
continually. Even the bumpy air over 
Mount Vesuvius and the rough down 
drafts near Corsica failed to make them 
lose their rapidly acquired air legs. 

At Athens the aes were met by a 
flock of reporters and gaping Greek citi- 
zens. The next day the stunt was care- 
fully and soberly covered by six of the 
city’s eight newspapers. Press Agent Herb 
Landon then went to work arranging to 
report from Athens to the County Fair 
program, a seemingly easy job compli- 
cated by innumerable yards of red tape. 
Eventually, a 4-by-8, one-microphone 
studio open to street noises was procured. 
The program was sent by wire to London 
and then rebroadcast to the United States. 
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EK eee 
: ———— Air Lane Gateway of the Future! 
Minus Macfadden y 
Five years ago a stockholders’ suit 
pushed the barrel-chested Bernarr Mac- ; 
ine, With him te eon Physical Culture, Ultra-modern Airline Terminal Planned 
the muscle-toned magazine on which he in New York at Queens Tunnel — Just 
built his publishing and real-estate em- 3 : a 
pire and amassed millions to dole out for Five Minutes from the Hotel New Yorker Cas” 
personal forays into body-beautiful wor- 
ship, politics, and philanthropy. : This proposed new block-long terminus at 
. Behind him Macfadden left sick pa- First Avenue and 38th Street will provide a 
tients. Even such amazons of the beauty- closer link between LaGuardia and Idlewild 
parlor trade as True Story, True Ro- Airports and the heart of New York City— 
mances, and Photoplay needed a strong Consents ab ten Weta 
dose of fiscal culture. They got it from : 
O. J. (for Orr Jay) Elder, a Macfadden 
man since 1903 who had used his head as 
something else than a pedestal to stand 
on for the edification of photographers. 
Backed strongly by stockholders, many 
of them employes, Elder weathered two 
successive years of deficits—$300,000 in 
1941 and $400,000 in 1942. = 8 
ail During the wartime paper freeze, Elder a EET WELT 
got resisted temptation to bury weak sisters 
sper and switch paper allotments to the a 
— strong or to the lush comic-book mar- yaaa — 
left ket. Instead, he kept the eight Mac- 
an fadden titles before their faithful. Stand- 
the pattism paid off. In 1943, Macfadden 
seve rode the war boom with a before-taxes 
— net of $2,000,000; in 1944 this rose 
to $2,700,000; in 1945 to $3,200,000. 
int, Currently, Macfadden’s profits are run- 
me ning at a rate of a million plus for 1946, ote Cw or er 
alita a dip that Elder puts down to higher 
Bor. production costs, a new employes’ pen- 
wal sion plan, and expansion schemes—long 
ede held up while rivals flooded news- a 
"™ stands with postwar one-shots. ee S$ ace it ew or 
ts for Something for the Boys: This 
> onl week, Macfadden’s first postwar venture 
everal made its debut. Sport, a 25-cent monthly 
labo- ep. = — realm < sports, 
sought to do in the men’s market what LREADY an outstanding favorite of air 
' Tru i i & 
oho o Suey (cocaenon S,S15080), A travelers the world over is New York’s 
ship's greatest hotel skyscraper, the famous Hotel 
aes New Yorker. 
New- Gay, smart, sophisticated . . . in rhythm 
y GI's with the pulse of the world’s wonder city, 
— the towering Hotel New Yorker offers you 
Took. new comforts of modern hotel service. 
ly and Live luxuriously in one of the 2500 smart- 
ovr go | i (mh | lO iii ly appointed rooms—each with tub and 
a shower, four-station radio, servidor and cir- 
them culating ice water. 
- by a Enjoy good food, fine service and thrill 
k citi- to the colorful Ice Show on real ice in the 
a newly decorated Terrace Room. 
—- nit It’s all yours—the life, the sparkle and 
sing ned | hospitality of Manhattan’s biggest and 
y Fair brightest hotel—the Hotel New Yorker. 
gente Frank L. Andrews, President 
ophone 
ycured. 
jondon 34TH STREET AT EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1 
‘States. Elder’s Sport aims at 30,000,000 fans Direct Tunnel Connection to Pennsylvania Stat 
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Trem Soe eeoes (Ole heticon SUO SOS) axe 
: 
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women Ss Magazines 


Sport is the war-deferred idea of the 
63-year-old, golf-playing, and baseball- 


loving Elder, who surveyed the field and 
rane wan with nous Gadiawe Sanelalivad 


mye oe a on. gz on 7-8t Ors Fat ate Stren 
Va« i Baseball The Riser. ctx >) <_<Pree 
mand a circulation of 2,750,000 monthly; 
for the 30,441,660 who buy tickets for 
sports events no over-all major sports 


magazin onrele 

Elder put Ernest \V Heyn, bespec- 
tacled Princeton graduate who edited 
PhotopdJay and Radio Mirror for Mac- 
fadden’s before he went to war, in charge 


ppl ANG LOld Him 19 slant it for the 


spectator. The first issue featured the Joe 
DiMaggios, father and son, on the cover, 
carried full-page color of such other base- 


ball stars as Bob Feller, Dick Wakefield, 


Th Yithian) swimmer Esther Williams, 


golfer Ben Hogan, and Joe Louis, and 
features by such sports authorities as 
Grantland Rice, Tom Meany, Bill Stern, 


Frank Graham, and Bill Tilden. 


HOLES {Oral Was Thue Htory's; its 


press run, 350,000 to start; its print and 
color job, neat but not gaudy. It looked 
like a good gamble, and a good hedge 


against the return to competition of Mac- 


er 2 - pene 
ay et ot ee Se 


» ye wit he 7 A wea » Viachadden b 


boon on a stringent diet ofa px ket cod 
Physical Culture only. In February this 
returns to its pristine size. Other Bernarr 


Macfadden plans include a detective 


Malai \ Newly and \ yomanly 


hee bets cveteeteile Trae Stary. to 
the spring. A spokesrman for Mactadden 
Publications cracked politely: “We hope 
it will turn out to be competition and not 


something else.” 


tehkcecerss am 


Herald of a Century 


The ripe old age of 100, which not too 
many newspapers reach in this country, 


will be reached by The Boston Herald on 


‘ ‘ ‘ 
Aug. $1. The rich, crustily conservative 
Herald (circulation, 143,933) celebrated 
doubly and in advance with (1) a dis- 
play of fireworks, Army B-29s, Navy 


aigpter panes, and Coast Guard rescues 
at a birthday party for the public in the 


Charles River basin on Aug. 22, and (2) 
on Aug. 25, a 440-page centennial edi- 
tion with seven advertising-crammed 


(abloid sections extolling in golor and 


print industrial and recreationa) New 


England 
Looking to the next 100 years rather 


than back, The Herald glossed over a 


“ —_ ape etal - 
SS ewes eee > —=——= 


writer o} Neste aones and champion 
bat not of prohibition 


of more oe than 
fame, Aen one “Mike” Walsh, erst- 


while New York political boss and jail- 


Wind, (ty greatest eclitor, who served 


<< <<< 


of Wypact ance 
Its next one, 


trea 1910 to 1900. wae Robert Lincols 
O Brien. one-time secretary to Crover 
Cleveland, and later chairman of the 


United States Tariff Commission. He 
now lives in Washington. 


Wh ik rv is Asn 


the world on the discovery of gold in 
California. A Herald reporter named 
Charles P. Bosson once collected $22 ex- 
pense money to cover a speech by Daniel 


Webster, then turned his story over to 
the wal Mall with the mplendilen tha 


it had financed him first. Admiring h 
acumen, The Herald later hired ities 
as editor. 


In 1861, 92,448 persons, then a terrific 
number, bought The Werald bee its ac- 


count of the attack on the Sixth Massa- 
chusetts Infantry as it marched through 
Baltimore. In the “70s The Herald, with 


100,000 circulation, became one of the 


country’s big six. 
The Herald has gone through the 
wringer twice (1910 and 1929) to emerge 


solid again under the ownership of Boston 








Camera Shy: Associated Press photographer J. Walter 
Green was jumped from behind and had his camera knocked 


out of his hands while he was taking pictures of recent riot- 





was snapped 





ing in atin Venezia Giulia. The picture, at lower right, of 
a man injured = a grenade explosion being helped auoay, 








Aasoctated Press Photos yam Movietone News 


Green just before he was attacked. 
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man in The Herald is Robert (Beanie) 
Choate, Harvard-polished son of a large 
stockholder, who started as a reporter in 


1920 artd became publisher in 1941. The 
Werald comers world news better han ary 


other Bostom paper except The Christian 
Science Monitor (whose local readership 
is small). Editorially, The Herald never 
takes off the gloves except on one subject. 


It is the only local paper that really slugs 


A Noten hockankatagn wnaoedhip. 


Are Editors Wet Nurses? 
In most American cities the editor is 


more than a man who gets out the dail 


paper. \e is the man the Chamber of 


Commerce makes chairman of the airport 
committee. The Red Cross and the Com- 
munity Chest not only demand that he 


give columns of space to their fund cam- 


‘ ‘ ‘ 
paigns, but insist that he serve as pub- 
licity chairman, too. The Rotary, Kiwanis, 
and Lions all want him as member, lunch- 
eon speaker, or head of their latest project 


for Boys Town He Often finds inset 


foreman of a grand jury investigating 
graft that his own reporters have exposed. 
All this stems from the tradition of the 


country editor whose duties outside his 


chow eunged teem town councilman to 
peacemaker between feuding bankers and 
father confessor to wayward youth. Re- 
cently the American Society of Newspa- 


per Editors asked 20 members this ques. 


tion: Can you spare the time for civic af- 
fairs? A cross-section of answers published 


in the current issue of the ASNE’s month- 


Wy bulletin said “no,” but frankly admitted 


at most editors somehow found the time 
to be bogged down in outside activity. 


Sample replies: 
@ Walter W. Krebs, editor of The Johns- 


town (Pa.) Tribune: “I consider the 
amount of time I give to such activities 


entirely out of reason.” What is he going 
to do about it? Slough off his outside tasks 
and “train a young man who in time will 


represent the newspaper in many civic 
activities.” 

@ W. J. Hooten of The EI Paso (Texas) 
Times: “I have been wondering for some 


time if I were gathering too many goat 
feathers.” 


A. M. Piper of The Council Bluffs 
(lowa) Nonpareil: “An editor has Jno) 


business on hospital boards, planning 

commissions, or similar civic groups” be- 
° . > e . 

cause his editor's work is exacting enough 

if he does it right, and he may become 

biased in favor of specific projects with 

which he is wrapped up. 

On the affirmative side, William M. 
McBride of The Passaic (N. J.) Herald- 
News argued: “A newspaper editor gets 
to be wet nurse for every worth-while 
community undertaking but he doesn’t 


have to see the baby through school 
and married off. He can slide out when 


it is weaned . . . Civic work is g 
for the editor and his paper.” 
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\ 
my secretary a real 


eKRCULIVE assistant ! 


Says Josern Keno 
President 


Dorotny Gray Lio, New York 






‘ . 
) Sen ee P ‘amous Cosmetics 


Policy matters, product planning, sales and 


advertising programs require his attention— 


Along with a daily flood of correspondence, , 


interviews and out-o}-the-office duties. 
No wonder he welcomes the help an able 


secretary can give him 


Because VOICE WRITING saves hours a day 
for him and jor her! 


When an Edison Electronic VOICEWRITER takes dictation, instead of 


a busy secretary, the “executive team” gets more done, in less time, with 
less effort. Thousands of executives have proved that. Ask for proof on 


your own work. Phone Ediphone, your city, or write Thomas A. Edison, 


Incorporated, Dept. B9-1, West Orange, N.J. (In Canada, Thomas A. Edison 
of Canada Ltd., 29-31 Adelaide St. West, Toronto 1, Ont.) 


EDISON 
ECectronic- 


VOICEWRITER 


Product of Ediphone Division, Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, West Orange, N, J, 
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Taking the measure of postwar pros- 
perity, the Commerce Department figured 
last week that the average per capita in- 
come in the United States reached an all- 
time high of $1,158 in 1945, double the 
prewar average of 1940. Experts think the 
1946 average will be about the same. 
Even if income is discounted 40 per cent 


to make up for the higher cost of living, 
the national gain in money to spend re- 


mains impressive. 

Bright details in the national picture 
emerged from a Newswerx survey of the 
larger cities in all states and the District 


of Columbia. The following story tells 
briefly some of the elements of the boom 
in the Northeast. In the next three weeks, 
others will deal with the Midwest, the 
South, and the West. 


The typical Yankee thinks at least 
twice before doing anything that might 
cost money. The Yankee tradition domi- 
nates in the eleven Northeast states from 
Maine to Maryland. Here, 8 per cent of 
the nation’s area contains 28 per cent of 
the population and produces 33 per cent 
of the wealth. Here, factories got into war 
production first and were the first to get 
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PROSPERITY: The Reconverted Northeast 


out. A year after V-J Day, the change 
back to civilian production had been com- 
pleted. Physical changes were few. 
Average income in the Northeast was 
boosted about 80 per cent during the war, 
against the national average of 100 per 
cent. Nevertheless, the Northeast re- 
mained the wealthiest part of the coun- 
try. Population changes were intemal, 
from country to city. The area’s total pop- 
ulation remained static while the national 


population gained about 7 per cent. The 
picture by states: 

Maine: Shipyard layoffs have been 
offset by lumbering and service trades; 
Jabor supply and demand are in balance. 
In Portland a development commission, 
headed by Ralph Leavitt, brought about 
construction of a prefabricated housing 
factory on a section of the South Portland 
shipyard. 

Vermont: Although Vermont has no 
large cities, Burlington grew from 27,000 
in 1940 to about 33,000 in 1946. Ma- 
chine-tool and clothing plants required 
few reconversion changes. 

Massachusetts: For the first time in 
twenty years, Lynn, a big shoe-factory 
center, has no floor space available for 
manufacturing. Lynn considers 
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Between 1940 and 1945 the average American civilian doubled his income; data for the armed services is not included 





this a vital statistic: Before the war 
the average American bought three pairs 


of shoes a year; during 1946, he will 
purchase four pairs. 


Boston hardly noticed the war-contract 


cancellations. Its employment slump after 
V-J Day was only 5 per cent, compared 


with the nationwide average of 20 per 
cent. In Fall River, only a shortage of ma- 
chinery and manpower has held back ex- 
pansion of textile mills, Retail sales in 
Lowell are 60 to 70 per cent ahead of 
last year’s and bank deposits have in- 
creased 150 per cent since 1940. 

In Springfield, aluminum and aircraft 
plants have been closed, but employ- 
ment is 30 per cent above prewar. In 
New Bedford and Somerville the change 
to civilian production created hardly a 
ripple. In Worcester, Wallace T. Mon- 
tague, vice president of the Norton Co, 
heads a development plan to help manu- 
facturers develop foreign markets. 


New Hampshire: In Manchester, 
employment is the highest on record; tex- 
tile and shoe factories need workers and 
housing is short. 

Rhode Island: Providence is bank- 
ing on the success of Textron, Inc., a 
three-year-old integration of various 
processing companies in the textile in- 
dustry, which has home offices in Provi- 
dence and plants in many New England 
towns. 

Connecticut: In Hartford, employ- 
ment is about 80 per cent of the war- 
time peak. In New Haven, office space is 
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Portrait of a man 
who learns 
by reading 














Nosoor learns just by reading. 
We learn by thinking . . . and the 
great aid to thought is writing. 
The I. C. S. series of constantly 
improved vocational training texts 
is believed to be the largest in ex- 
istence. But these unique books 
with the teacher “built in” are 
only a part of the service offered by 
these Schools. I. C. S. instruction 
requires students to write. 


It requires them to find and ex- 
press essential points . . . to answer 
questions in understandable form 
...to present solutions to problems 
in organized fashion. I. C. S. helps 





its students to think — and to keep 
on thinking. 

In each case, the written reci- 
tations are made the basis for 
further thought-provoking teach- 
ing. Staff specialists check and an- 
notate the submissions . . . write 
individual letters of detailed com- 
ment and instruction. 


This is the system that has grad- 
uated thousands of contemporary 
leaders in American industry and 
commerce. Such a record suggests 
that today’s 100,000 active I. C. S. 
students include many of the 
leaders of tomorrow. 


The International Correspondence Schools 
SCRANTON 9, PENNSYLVANIA 


Representatives in principal cities in the United States, Latin America, Canada, Great Britain 
ONE OF THE WORLD'S GREAT EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS 
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Philip Gendreau 
Washing machines are on the line in a factory at Syracuse, N. Y. 








Ewing-Galloway 


Export trade: Autos and steel pipe in New York Harbor 


at a premium. Bridgeport’s extensive 
machine-tool industry is rapidly getting 
back on its feet. 

New York: Since V-] Day the popu- 
lation of New York City has increased by 
about 510,000, to an all-time high of 
7,768,000, The trend points to 8,000,000 


by 1950. Export shipments from New, 


York Harbor are up about 20 per cent 
from last year. The city’s garment in- 
dustry, largest in the country, is more 
prosperous than ever. New industries are 
being attracted to the metropolitan area 
and the city itself remains unchallenged 
as the leading management center for 
business and industry. Floyd Bennett 
Field soon will be reopened for commer- 
cial airline use, to relieve mounting con- 
gestion at La Guardia Airport. 
Rochester's photographic-equipment 
and men’s clothing factories are busy and 
need more workers. In Syracuse, the Car- 
rier Corp. will build if it doesn’t acquire 
a $20,000,000 war plant built for turbine 
production. Utica expects to get new 
plants of General Electric and Conti- 


nental Can. In Buffalo, an influx of new 
industry is expected to create 20,000 new 


jobs by November to make up for air- 
craft-plant layoffs. During the war Buf- 
falo added 100,000 to its prewar popu- 
lation of 575,000. 


New Jersey: The Anheuser-Busch 
company has decided to establish its 
largest brewery in Newark, The Wright 
Aeronautical Division of the Curtiss- 
Wright Corp. is leaving Paterson for 
Wood-Ridge, but silk, rayon, and hosiery 
factories in Paterson are humming. 

Pennsylvania: In Pittsburgh, West- 
inghouse Electric is spending $31,000,- 
000 for expansion and rearrangement of 
facilities. The Aluminum Co. of America, 
whose offers to buy aluminum metal-pro- 
ducing plants from the government were 
refused, may get the extrusion plant at 
Cressona, Pa., for $6,500,000. The steel 
industry in Pittsburgh has been operating 
at 98 per cent of capacity; employment in 
Pittsburgh this month was only 14 per 
cent below the peak of 1943. 

Philadelphia has allocated $3,000,000 
for port improvement. The Texas Co. has 
bought 13,000 acres in the area; the Con- 


tainer Corp. of America and Yale & 
Towne also are expanding here. Vacant 





International 


Mission: Food buying in Brooklyn 


manufacturing space is quickly sold. In 
Erie, employment has been on the up- 
trend for the last year, although labor 
troubles have affected nearly every plant 
in this area. Reading’s textile mills are 
enjoying good business. In Scranton, 
Ralph Weeks, president of the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools, is the 
sparkplug of the Scranton Plan Corp., 
which, with financial help from citizens, 
is getting the Murray Corp. of America 
into production of household appliances 
in an idle war plant. A “labor surplus” 
area during the war, Scranton is now a 
busy city with a housing shortage. 
Delaware: Du Pont is the company 
and nylon the. product for which Wil- 
mington is most famous. Since last Sep- 
tember, du Pont has maintained nylon 
production at a rate to supply yarn for 
30,000,000 pairs of women’s hosiery a 
month, When a new nylon plant at Mar- 
tinsville, Va., is completed next year this 
will step up to 40,000,000. Another $20,- 
000,000 plant will be built in Chatta- 


nooga, Tenn., and bring the rate up to 


90,000,000 in 1948. Du Pont set aside 
$30,000,000 for nylon expansion in the 
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PUBLIC MARKET, FOOT OF HIGH (NOW MARKET) STREET, PiL.ADELPHIA...ABOUT 1795* 


A HERITAGE TO REMEMBER _ bounteously, helping to set that high standard of hos- 


itality for which our first Colonial capital was famed. 
" GNpor the accommodation of such as bring provisions P y P 


“SS 


A tradition worthily maintained today by Philadelphia 
iw P from Jersey, as well as our own inhabitants y yy ni 
S ~~ et . ’ ” . ‘ e 

90e ’ , - ‘ 
having weasiie te ten” Blend... “the heritage whisky.” Rich yet mild and of 
+»ORIGINAL COUNCIL RESO..UTION AUTHORIZING MARKET superb flavor... you might justly reserve this noble 


History attests the rich abundance Nature lavished on — whisky for special occasions. Yet you can afford to 
Colonial Philadelphia. Forest, field and stream gave enjoy Philadelphia Blend... regularly and often, 
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86.8 PROOF ¢ 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 


Continental Distilling Corporation 


Philadelphia, Pa, 





“FROM A SERIES OF HISTORIC PRINTS DESIGNED FOR “PHILADELPHIA — THE HERITAGE WHISKY — rAMous since 1894 
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HERE’S A BRIGHT FUTURE FOR PLASTICS 


Fivorrscent lighting and plastics were made for each other. 
They just had to get together, 

See what iaiaties do for this fine fluorescent fixture by the 
F. W. Waketield Brass Company. General Electric molds the 
reflectors and endcaps of urea plastics. Transmission and re- 
flection characteristics were specified to produce cool, glare- 
free illumination that is as easy on the eyes as daylight. 

And these plastics fluorescent accessories are e€ precision parts 
with interchangeability for ready assembly into a continuous 
line of lighting units, Light in weight, 
strong, non-shattering —they reduce ship- 
ping costs. And they make the finished 
fixture safe and easy to keep clean. 

This is just one of many plastics-for- 
lighting jobs by General Electric's com- 
plete plastics service. Bring any plastics 
problem to General Electric—the world’s 
largest manufacturer of finished plastics 
products. Write to Plastics Divisions, 


GENERAL 











Chemical Department, General Electric Company, 1 Plastics 
Avenue, Pittsfield, Massachusetts, Send for the new illustrated 


booklet, **What Are Plastics?” 


G-E Complete Service—Everything in Plastics 


Backed by 52 years of experience. We've been designing and 

manufacturing plastics products ever since 1894. G-E Research works 
continually to develop new materials, new processes, new applications. 
No.1! Plastics Avenue — complete plastics service—engineering, design 
and mold-making. Our own indusirial designers 
and engineers, working together, create plas- 
tics parts that are both scientifically sound and 
good-looking. Our own toolrooms are manned 


by skilled craftsmen —average precision mold 
experience, 12 years. 


All types of plastics. Facilities for compres- 
sion, injection, transfer and cold molding . . . 
for both high and low pressure laminating . . . 
for fabricating. And General Electric Quality 
Control —a byword in industry — means as 
many as 160 inspections and analyses for a 
single plastic part. 


ELECTRIC 


CO46-A16 





General Electric plastics factories are located in Fort Wayne, Ind., Meriden, Conn., Scranton, Pa., Taunton, West Lynn, and Pittsfield, Mass. 
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Cocoon process: First tape and pads 


first three postwar years, not including 


$20,000,000 for a raw-material plant 


under construction at Orange, Texas. Du 
Pont and two neighbors, Atlas and Her- 


cules, seem to have had little difficulty 


changing from explosives to more peace- 
ful synthetics. 


Maryland: During the war, indus. 


trial expansion costing $175,000,000 
took place in the Baltimore area. Since 


V-] Day, another $80,000,000 worth has 


been announced. The Port of Baltimore 
has been handling the largest outgoing 
tonnages in its history. 


oo 


CORPORATIONS: $3,000 Idea 


Before the war Richard E. Conley was 
a welder in the General Electric Co. plant 
at Lynn, Mass., by day, and a metallurgy 


student after work. CE was still taking 
defects out of metal castings by chipping. 
Sitting in class one night, Conley got an 


idea: Why not burn them out? His fore- 


man and the plant superintendent liked 
the idea and went to work on it. Mean- 


while, Conley joined the Seabees and 
went off to war. 

When he came back from the Pacific, 
flame gouging of castings was standard 
practice at GE. This month the company 
paid Conley $3,000 for his idea—the high- 
est cash award yet in its 40-year-old em- 
ploye-suggestion system. GE considered 
the money well spent. 


Cocoons for Industry 


“Operation Mothball” was officially 
converted to civilian use last week. The 
Navy's method of moisture-proofing guns 
and other deck equipment on decommis- 
sioned warships by putting them in plastic 
cocoons” has been adapted to peacetime 
industrial products ranging from ball 
bearings to locomotives. In a demon- 
stration at its Camden, N. J., plant, the 
R.M. Hollingshead Corp., which took 
over the Navy process and refined it for 








commercial purposes, showed how the 
plastic packaging works. 

The cocoon is sprayed and spun from 
vinyl-resin solutions. To start with, sharp 
corners are padded with cotton. Plastic 
tape is crisscrossed over knobs and edges 
and a foundation that resembles a cob- 
web is put on with a spray gun. 

On this base are sprayed three more 
coats of liquid plastic, each of which 
hardens in a few minutes. The finished 


covering, tough and flexible, will with- 


stand exposure to wind, rain, snow, and 
sun for months. For longer periods, an 
additional coating of “Insul-Mastic,” a 
Gilsonite-base roofing material, will pro- 
vide protection for more than 50 years, 
Clits cut in the covering release any sol- 
vent vapors trapped inside, and silica gel 
placed inside on the floor absorbs minute 


quantities of moisture that may seep 
through. A transparent plastic window 


may be put in the covering to permit 

















Next a coat of plastic cobwebs 


periodic inspection of the interior. Then 
as the final step the slits are patched 
up and protection is complete. 

Even B-29s: The cocoon’s advan- 
tages are many. It eliminates the need of 
ordinary rust-preventive greases. Since 
it can be applied to an object of any size 
or shape, bulky equipment doesn’t have 
to be dismantled. Compared with metal 
containers for storage, it costs less. The 
cocoon doesn’t coat the metal and can be 
stripped off quickly with a sharp knife. 

Hollingshead got its start in 1888 mak- 
ing saddle soap for horse harnesses and 
expanded into its “Whiz” metal mainte- 
nance products when the auto and air- 
plane came along. Today it markets 800 
items for factory, home, and repair shop. 
When it took on the cocoon, Russel Her- 
sam and Dr. William Holst, who devel- 
oped the Navy process, were hired to 
carry on their work. 

Cocoons have packaged machine tools, 
precision instruments and gauges, and 
electrical, farm, and oilfield equipment. 
Next month 1,400 Army B-29s will be put 
into cocoons, at $800 a plane. 





What Price Window Frames 

Aaron S, Saphier, president of the 
Ceneral Bronze Corp., has a dollar-and- 
cents sales talk for aluminum window 
frames. The cost of the unglazed, stand- 
ard-size window, 3 feet by 4 feet 8 inches, 
is $23 in aluminum, $21.80 in double- 
hung steel, and $14 in high-grade wood. 
But the wood window needs weights and 
sash cord, locks and lifts, and a fitting 
’ ’ b] ’ 
job. Metal windows don’t. Both steel and 
wood windows, Saphier argues, need a 
paint job. The aluminum window doesn’t, 
Figuring everything in, Saphier claims 
that the wood window, installed, costs 
$55.90, the steel window, $53,30, and 
the aluminum window, $46. 

Saphier is building a new aluminum 


fabricating plant near New York City to 
double the company’s present capacity of 
500,000 window frames a year. 


, ana 


STOCKS; Phone Call 


The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., its assets over $6,500,000,000, an-. 


nounced a year ago that it needed to 


spend $700,000,000 for new plant and 
equipment as quickly as possible. Over a 


ten-year period, it may spend §2,000,000,- 


000. Last month the company sold $125,- 


000,000 of 2% per cent debentures as a 


starter. On Aug. 21 the company an- 
nounced that the stockholders would 


be asked to approve a new issue of 


$351,000,000. 


The forthcoming issue, which financial 


editors promptly labeled the largest new- 
money corporate financing in history, will 


have two special characteristics; (1) 
A T & T stockholders will get the right to 


buy $100 worth of the new issue for each 


six shares of stock held, and (2) the 
debentures will be convertible into A T & 
T 


stock after four months, at a conversion 


+ 








Afterward, open for inspection 
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your key 
toa new idea? 


For the first time in ages there’s 
a new kind of piano key! 


Made of Monsanto’s Nitron, this 
new key offers a beautiful, rounded 
front edge, replacing the familiar 
lip. Pratt, Read & Co., Ivoryton, 
Conn., the manufacturers, say this 
about their new plastic key: It 
won’t crack, split or yellow with 


age; it’s easier to clean, it elimi- 
nates the necessity of matching 
keys, and it’s applied in one piece 
instead of two or three. 

Now you, no doubt, don’t make 
piano keys. . there are only a few 


manufacturers in the world, But 
you can take a cue from this 
“industry”: there’s hardly a prod- 
uct so old, so sacred, so traditional 
that it can’t be improved by the 


proper application of plastics and 
plastics “know-how.” 


If you’ve been planning product 
changes or new products, bring 
your problem to Monsanto. With 
one of the broadest and most ver- 
satile families of plastics in the 
industry, Monsanto is in a partic- 
ularly favorable position to help 
you, Your request will bring full 
data; simply address. MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL ComPANY, Plastics Divi- 
sion, Springfield 2, Massachusetts. 
In Canada, Monsanto Ltd., Mont- 
real, Toronto, Vancouver. 


Nitron: Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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PLASTICS 


BERVINO INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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price, for the stock, of $150 a share. The 
interest rate is to be not more than 2 per 
cent. 

This gave the stock market its biggest 
jolt of the month. Investors figured the 
convertible debentures would water down 
the earning power of existing shares, and 
they began to sell. On Aug. 21 A T & T 
stock was selling for $197. Two days later 
it had dropped to about $185, and the 
week-end closing price was $187.* 


Significance 


Although the announcement jolted the 
stock market, the A T & T could well 
point out that the Yugoslav crisis may 
have had a good deal to do with the break. 
Furthermore, the investing public hasn't 
yet passed on the desirability of the new 
issue. If the debentures are authorized, 
which seems a foregone conclusion, au- 
thorized capital stock will be increased 


from 25,000,000 shares to 35,000,000. 


A T &T directors are banking on con- 
tinuation of the remarkable expansion in 
communications. The population gain has 
been only 30 per cent in the last 25 years, 
but the number of telephones has tripled. 
The A T & T now handles about 30,000,- 
000,000 calls a year. Twenty-five years 
ago the annual phone calls per person in 
this country averaged 160; the average 
last year was 280. In September last year, 
the backlog of new orders for telephone 
service reached a peak of 2,170,000. 





*Traditional annual dividend, $9. 
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SEC Reform 


Two views of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission are common: (1) It 
keeps Wall Street from wolfing every- 
body’s money; (2) it is a senseless 
jumble of red tape invented by anti- 
business bureaucrats in Washington. 

Without taking either view, the Brook- 
ings Institution this month published the 
findings of three economists* who made 
a joint effort to analyze money-market 
regulation. Their principal conclusions: 
to accommodate the present big demand 
for money in business and industry, the 
SEC ought to streamline its registration 
forms, abdlish the prohibition against 
sales talk for a new issue during the 
waiting period between registration and 
SEC approval, and exempt seasoned se- 
curities from SEC registration. 


PRODUCTS: What's New 
For Planes: Aircraft wiring with 


flameproof insulation that is about 30 
per cent lighter than conventional types 
has been developed by the United States 
Rubber Co. 


For Parking Lots: A device to elimi- 
nate driving in garages and parking lots 
has been developed by Park-O-Mat, Inc., 
of Los Angeles. A rack that slides back 





*“The Regulation of the Security Markets.” By 
Willard E. Atkins, a W. Edwards, and Harold 
G. Moulton, 126 pages. Brookings Institution. $2. 








Park-O-Mat: Parking-lot customer leaves his car on platform (1), locked or un- 
locked. Moving frame takes it to steel rack (2), slides it into position (3), and pushes 
it into stall (4), Center space is for moving only 
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and forth on a monorail grips the car 
and delivers it to an elevator or a parking 


stall. 
For Campers: A portable battery-op- 


erated fluorescent light, said to be good 
for 30 hours’ continuous service, is called 
“Totelite” by the Paramount Industries, 
Inc., New York City. 

For Safety: A flameproof rinse for 
curtains, tablecloths, rugs, upholstery, 
tapestries, and awnings is being made by 
the Syntholeene Corp. of Paterson, N. J. 

For Dry Cleaners: An improved line 
of six dry-cleaning products has been an- 
nounced by the Pennsylvania Salt Man- 
ufacturing Co., after five years of de- 
veloping and testing. 

For Soldering: A bench-type solder- 
ing unit with electrical induction heat is 
being marketed by the Marion Electrical 
Instrument Co. of Manchester, N. H. 


For Headaches: An electric heating 


pad with built-in reservoir, designed for 
moist-heat treatment of sinus, migraine 
headache, head colds, and other aches 
and pains, is being made by the Casco 
Products Corp. of Bridgeport, Conn. 
For Men: Using a Vinyon synthetic 
fabric in place of felt, Adam Hat Stores, 
Inc., has devised what it claims to be a 
waterproof, shrinkproof hat for men. 
For Trimming Linoleum: A tool for 
trimming linoleum or felt-base edges, 
molded to fit the hand and having two 
bias-cut steel blades, is offered by the 
Jersey Carpet Corp. of Passaic, N. J. 
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FARMING: Spud Surplus 


The Department of Agriculture last 
week had potato trouble. Farmers had 
planted 6,000 acres beyond quotas allo- 
cated to the states; the growing weather 
had been superb, and DDT had helped 
keep potato bugs under control. The 
result was a flood of spuds that the gov- 
ernment is obliged to buy at 90 per cent 
of parity.* By Aug. 17, government buy- 
ing had exceeded 25,000,000 bushels, 
and the surplus wasn’t more than half dis- 
posed of. By the time the late varieties 
are harvested in October, government 
buying may reach 50,000,000 bushels 
and cost the Treasury $25,000,000. 

The total potato crop this year is esti- 
mated at 445,000,000 bushels, against a 
crop goal of 378,000,000. California, 


where the ten-year average yield had 
been 321 bushels an acre, is turning up 
410 bushels an acre this year and a big 


part of the surplus—7,736,913 bushels by 
Aug. 17. Other dumping on the govern- 


ment has taken place in Washington, 


Minnesota, North Carolina, Virginia, 
Texas, New Jersey, and New York (Long 
Island). 


The distilling industry is the biggest 


surplus buyer, taking 19,500,000 bushels. 
Schenley Distillers, said an official in 





*Parity refers to a formula price based on an 
arbitrary rule of what is normal, modified by cost of 
sncten. The government paid 90 cents a bushel 

some early potatoes and sold them for about 40 
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Comparable speed to all intermediate 
points. Fast connecting service to all points beyond P*l*E Terminals 
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All of these shares having been sold, this advertisement appears 
as a matter of record only. 


NEW ISSUE 


169,991 Common Shares 


Abbott Laboratories 


Holders of the Company’s Common Shares were given pro 

rata rights to subscribe for these shares at $60 per share pur- 

suant to subscription warrants, and 166,068 shares were so 

subscribed. The remaining 3,923 shares were purchased by 

the Underwriters and sold by them to Abbott employees at 
the subscription price. 


The Prospectus describing these shares and the terms upon which 


they were offered may be obtained in any state only from such 


of the Underwriters, including the undersigned, as may 
lawfully distribute the Prospectus in such state. 


A. G. Becker & Co, 


Incorporated 


F, S. Moseley & Co. Shields & Company 


August 20, 1946 
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NOW ... Vacation in 
Canada’s West Coast 
Province. Superb 
mountain drives, sea cruises, Indians and 
relics, hunting and fishing. Every 

vacation pleasure from June thru 
Sept. Secure accommodations ahead! , 





Information: 
B.C. Govt. 
Travel Bureau 
Victoria, B.C., 
Canada. 






















Preferred Beer | 
Smooth, mellow Kingsbury 
Pale Beer is appreciated by 
discerning beer drinkers | 
everywhere. It’s uniformly 
good + every glass + every 
bottle + every time. 


Kingsbury Breweries Company i 
Manitowoc & Sheboygan, Wis, 
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Washington, bought “several million” 
bushels. Schenley leased an air field at 
Bakersfield, Calif., and had a bulldozer 
spread the potatoes over runways, where 
they were crushed by a steamroller, de- 
hydrated by the sun, and then scraped 
up. Potatoes handled in this manner make 
neutral spirits and acceptable cattle feed, 
but the method can be used only in 
a dry climate. 

Another big market may be the starch 
manufacturers. They have already taken 
1,500,000 bushels and may take 10,- 
000,000 more. Only 358,000 bushels 
have been donated to welfare agencies. 
Famine relief offers no solution; de- 
hydration is too expensive and bulk 
shipment too uncertain because pota- 
toes spoil easily. 


Significance-——- 


Agriculture Department officials are in 
the middle. They have failed to assign 
potato quotas to individual growers (the 
procedure that is usually followed with 
controlled crops) and therefore the gov- 
ernment is obligated to buy all the sur- 
plus from all growers. The experts al- 
ways expect to be wrong by about 3 per 
cent, but on the potato crop this year 
they were wrong by about 15 per cent. 
It is now a sure bet that next year the 
government will insist on individual 
quota assignments. The surplus also is a 
reminder of how difficult it is to control 
the weather and the plans of individual 
farmers by government action. 
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RETAILING: No Kitchen Sink? 


J. Frank Grimes, the former grocery 
auditor who founded the Independent 
Grocers’ Alliance twenty years ago, last 
week persuaded his 4,500 members to 
make a major decision. Meeting in the 
Morrison Hotel in Chicago, the IGA mem- 
bers agreed that their stores in the future 
would sell everything for the kitchen, 
dining room, and bathroom except furni- 
ture. New items will include linens, 
dishes, silverware, razor blades, cosmetics, 
and other things to compete with the 
variety, hardware, and drug store for the 
customer’s dollar. 

To sell these new lines profitably, 
Grimes said, an IGA store having a sales 
volume of $10,000 a month will have to 
step that up to $15,000. On the basis of 
merchandising tests in New England, 
Washington state, and Texas, Grimes had 
evidence to indicate that it can be done. 


Sal 


NOTES: Trends and Changes 


Stock Market: The stock market con- 
tinued nervous. The Dow-Jones indus- 
trial average lost 2.94 points, closing last 
week at 197.75. 


Personnel: Ewan Clague, a bureau di- 
rector for the Social Security Board since 
1940, is new commissioner of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics . . . Warren H. Farr 
has become vice president, manufactur- 





Acme 


Ewan Clague, new labor statistician 


ing, of the Budd Co. . . . General Elec- 
tric appointed William H. Milton admin- 
istrator of the Hanford, Wash., atomic 
energy plant... L. M. Hart Jr. was 
made president of the White Motor Co. 
of Canada, Ltd. 

Interest Rates: The upward trend in 
commercial interest rates continued. The 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York es- 
tablished a new buying minimum of 1 
per cent on bankers’ acceptances, to re- 
duce its credit volume. 

Production: Auto production in the 
United States and Canada reached 9]1,- 
20 units a week, a new postwar high. 
Steel output was scheduled at 89.7 per 
cent of capacity. 


Newsweek Chart by James Cutter 
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Editors’ note: The Communist vs. anti- 
Communist fight within the labor move- 
ment is becoming more intense. This 
week Labor Trends reports on the prog- 
ress of the struggle. 


The Communist party of the United 
States claims to have recruited 14,377 
new members in its three-month member- 
ship drive, bringing its total to an esti- 
mated 65,999, the highest since the 


Browder “revisionism” row last year. 


William Z. Foster has instructed party 
workers to concentrate on the AFL to 


balance Communist strength between the 
two major labor federations. More than 
half of the new recruits are said to be 


industrial workers, 


White-collar workers and “intellectuals” 
are being given the go-by until the party 


can establish a claim that it has real mass 
followings in industry. 


Anti-Communist drives in the left-wing 
industrial unions have not yet hit their 
full stride. 


Joe Curran was reelected president of 
the National Maritime Union in spite of 


his break with the Communists and even 
though Red recruiting officers claimed to 


have exceeded their quota in his union 
by 100 per cent. 


Joe Ryan’s East Coast longshoremen, 
traditionally right wing in leadership, but 
with a strong Communist minority in 
their membership, was a particular ob- 
jective of the recruiting drive. The Com- 
munist National Board reported “sizable 
organization” in that field. 


Among Phil Murray’s steelworkers the 
Reds claimed heavy gains in Alabama 
(321 new members) and Ohio (nearly 
500 new members) but made little prog- 
ress in the Pittsburgh area, where the 
Association of Catholic Trade Unionists 
claims considerable strength. 


Murray’s refusal to take a definite anti- 
Red stand at the convention held by the 
steelworkers last spring was blamed by 
right-wing forces for these gains, 


Tn the auto industry the drive headed by 
Walter P. Reuther and the ACTU against 
Communist. infiltration is bearing fruit. 


Communist leaders admit they fell be- 
low their quotas and made only spotty 
gains in Michigan and Chicago. 


Total failure to score successes was re- 
ported from the textile industry, where 
the strongest union is the CIO textile 
workers headed by Emil Rieve, and from 

coal industry, which is dominated 


by John L. Lewis and his United Mine 
Workers, 
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The Deserted Vicar 


Through the quiet streets of New Brad- 
well, in Buckingham, England, the elder- 
ly vicar cycles each Sunday morning to 
St. James Church. There the Rev. A. 
Newman Guest taxes all the strength of 
his 79 years to toll the bell for Anglican 
services. He waits a few moments. Then 
he gets on his bicycle and pedals away. 
For not one of his 4,000 parishioners 
comes to occupy the pews. 

The Rev. Mr. Guest has been a shep- 
herd boycotted by his flock for more than 
two years. In the cobwebbed doorway of 
St. James are chalked-up notices of serv- 
ices he has conducted regardless of the 
empty pews: Easter 1945, children’s 
catechism, Oct. 17, 1945, Christmas 1945, 
Easter 1946. Beside them is a thick wad 
of marriage banns, scribbled on the backs 
of envelopes or on scraps of cardboard 
and posted there because they can’t be 
read in church. The churchyard is over- 
grown; the buildings are run down and 
vandalized; and the pews are _ thick 
with dust. 

The boycott was brought on by 
budgetary disagreements between the 
Irish-born vicar and his congregation. 
But it is the culmination of almost twenty 
years of bickering. “I don’t know what's 
the matter with these people,” says the 
vicar, shaking his completely bald head. 


if) ) ' ' hi 

| dont know if there is something 
' ” 

wrong with me, 

The congregation thinks there is a 
great deal wrong with Mr. Guest. Aside 
from trying to impose high-church cus- 
toms on a low-church community, they 
say, he “upsets everyone” and “tells 
everyone what to do.” Furthermore, they 
claim that in his younger days he never 
opened the churchyard gates, because as 
an athlete he preferred to vault the wall. 
They add that other eccentricities in- 
cluded riding a donkey around the parish 
—often seated backward on it—and ap- 
pearing at a funeral service wearing an 
old pair of women’s stockings pulled up 
over his trousers. And when parishioners 
asked to use the vicarage tennis courts, 
they say Mr. Guest charged them a 
shilling a game and sixpence extra for 
the tennis balls. 

After affairs reached a deadlock two 
years ago, the congregation asked the 
Bishop of Buckingham, the Rt. Rev. Rob- 
ert Milton Hay, to persuade the vicar to 
retire. The bishop’s repeated efforts 
failed, even though the vicar now spends 
most of his time in bed. A June meeting 
between Bishop Hay and Mr. Guest re- 
sulted in the bishop’s departure “in a 
towering rage,” says the vicar. 

On Aug. 21, the vicar finally gave in to 
his bishop and agreed to retire from New 
Bradwell as soon as he can find another 


pee | 





home for himself, his kitten, two goats, 
and two geese, “Senile Decay, Esq,, is 
clutching at me,’ says Mr, Guest, “but ol 
Senile Decay hasnt touched my mind yet 


4) ‘ »” 
~it’s as clear as it ever was, 


Pr 


Catholics Into Protestants 


Are members of the Roman Catholic 
Church ever converted to the Protestant 
faith? Why is wide publicity given to the 
‘conversion’ of Congresswoman Clare Boothe 
Luce, Senator Wagner, and other promi- 
nent people, while nothing appears when 
Catholics are converted to Protestantism? 


To answer these questions from its 
readers, the Christian Herald, undenomi- 
national Protestant monthly, asked a rep- 
resentative group of Protestant clergymen 
all over the country how many Catholics 
had joined their churches in the last ten 
years. Dr. Daniel A. Poling, editor of the 
Herald, received seventeen answers from 
ministers of seven denominations, includ- 
ing Baptists, Methodists, and Episco- 
palians. 

In its September issue, the Herald pub- 
lishes the results of its survey: In ten 
years 515 Catholics have become Protest- 
ants—without fanfare. One Midwest 
preacher writes: “We receive some at al- 
most every monthly membership recep- 
tion. It is a profound conclusion of mine 
that there is a rather large movement 
away from Catholicism toward the Prot- 
estant Church.” 








Christ in Concrete: On the bank of the Santa Cruz River 
in Tucson, Ariz., stands this concrete group of the Last Supper, 
completed last month by Felix Lucero, an untutored Mexican 





Reginald Russell 


sculptor with no art training. When faced with death in 
the first world war, he vowed to make religious statues if 
he lived. He is now working on the Stations of the Cross. 
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YOU: What’s that you’re saying? You mean that for 
future replacements in my business, I must depend to 
a large extent on the rural population? 


SELF-INTEREST: Yes, exactly! You see, the movement 
of farm population is to the cities. From a 1935-39 average 
of 31 million, the farm population dropped to 25 million 
in 1945, while the nonfarm population went up from 
97% million to almost 114 million. Because of a higher 
rural birth rate and the fact that modern farm machinery 
has reduced the need for manual labor, Rural America is 
able to contribute to urban manpower requirements. 


YOU: Yes, I know, but I’ve often wondered—how 
well equipped are these people to fit into our modern 
industry? 

SELF-INTEREST: An excellent question. Now we're 
getting down to the point I want to make. Let’s take... 
education! Through little fault of its own, Rural America’s 
educational system has been sadly neglected. For every 
dollar that we apply toward the education of a city child, 
we spend only 69c toward the education of his “country 
cousin”. Do you know that several million farm children 


attend schools in mere shacks, under teachers who haven’t 
even a high school education? 


YOU: Well, that zs serious! It seems to me that the 
rural school problem is more than just a farm problem 
alone. In the United States, it’s a well recognized 
principle to tax wealth wherever it exists and to spend 
revenues to meet the needs of the people wherever they 
live. That’s how we deepen our harbors and river 
channels and handle a host of other problems. 

SELF-INTEREST: Correct! And if we’re to see that our 
future urban replacements from the farm are to be given 
the right start in life, the rural education problem must 


also be considered the nation’s problem. This is vital to 
the growth and health of American industry. 


* * * 


This message was prepared and paid for by Harry Ferguson, 
Inc., Detroit, Michigan (Ford Tractor Ferguson System and 
Ferguson Farm Implements). We invite you to lend your 
active interest to one of our pressing national problems—the 
destiny of American agriculture. 
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Shorty on the Rock 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Back in the days of Louis XIV, 
when I was a boy, the Bastille was said 
to be the easiest place in the world to 
get into and the hardest to get out of. 
Today this description would seem to 
apply to the United States Military 
Academy, at least as far as the 
school’s football players are concerned. 

No doubt you noticed 
during the recent war that 
good college athletes were 
flowing to West Point in 
large numbers; when they 
did not flow, they were 
pushed a little. The same 
thing occurred at the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis. To 


the service schools—which is 
to say, to the service foot- 
ball teams—there accrued 


the creas of the wnteded 


talent af Matte Jame, & lssisstoor 
Sxvene. en orth 5 x <A Wart 
beds of learning. As soon as the war 
ended, these old Notre Dames, Mis- 
sissippis, etc., began to pine for their 
homes. A tremendous rattling of cell 


bars was heard in West Point-on-the- 
Hudson. 





In answer to this call, mothers 
and football coaches all over the coun- 
try went dashing to their local judges 
for writs of habeas corpus. They were 
cheered by events down the line at 
Navy, where wartime football stars 
came popping out of the place at every 
seam and hurried back to their alma 
maters, to the grave peril of American 
sea power in 1966. But Army was a 
tougher bin to crack. How far did a 
habeas corpus get you at the Bastille 
gates in the time of the Bourbons? 
You tell me. And that is the way it 
seems to be at West Point. 

The most poignant case on the 
record, as we go to press, is that of 
Cadet Thomas (Shorty) McWilliams, 
a halfback on whom Army has been 
counting for the vital battle of Notre 
Dame this coming autumn. It is a 
heart-rending tale which puts me in 
mind of Byron’s prisoner of Chillon 
and Dumas’s man in the iron mask. 


Some of the details are set forth in a 
letter from Allyn McKeen, football 


coach at Mississippi State, to my friend 
Walter Stewart, sports editor of The 
Memphis Commercial Appeal and 
foremost ambidextrous eater of the 
South (a point we will go into some 
other time ). 

Cadet McWilliams gravitated from 
Mississippi State to West Point during 
the war. It now appears he would love 





to gravitate back. He does not care for 
uniforms and slum and gravy. But every 
time he offers his resignation, the 
Army is looking the other way. 

“It’s almost impossible for a_ star 
player to get out of West Point,” says 
the tear-stained note of Coach Mc- 
Keen. “Shorty isn’t coming back... 
because he can’t resign.” 

It seems that the mother 
of Cadet McWilliams went 
all the way up to “the 
Rock,” as West Point is now 
known in football circles, to 
plead with the warden to 
spring her son. No dice. The 
lad is condemned to cadet- 
hood—at least till they lick 


Notre Dame again. 
“It is difficult for me to 


gee,” writes, the bereaved 
Qvach MeKaen, Vhy a by WS BD 


mot wlew football can resign from the 
Military Academy and a Yootba) piayer 
cannot. Also, why a football coach can 
resign from the Naval Academy, but 
not from the Military Academy.” 

Those last words convey a gruesome 
suggestion that even the head keeper, 
Coach Red Blaik, is not free to leave 
the Rock for other climates where he 
would doubtless be better paid. The 
fact is that the only football character 
who has escaped since the war is Mr. 
Tex Coulter, a vast tackle, who made 
his break for liberty by the happy 
method of flunking out of West Point. 
He immediately enrolled with Mr. 
Timothy Mara’s New York Giants, 
where the passing grade in trigonome- 
try is somewhat lower. 


Which leads us to mention the 
Navy’s system of hoarding football 
players, a bit more humanitarian than 
Army’s but just as painful to outlying 


, coaches. Not long ago Coach Pooley ~ 


Hubert of V.M.I. complained that five 
of his boys who flunked almost every 


subject at V.M.I. were passing into 
Annapolis with no trouble at all. His 
notion seemed to be that they could be 
dumb and play for him, but should 


not be dumb and play for Navy. Skip- 
ping over the coach’s tortured logic, it 
looks as though we may assume that 
Navy, with lower walls and easier exits 
than Army, has hit upon a counter- 
policy which is just as good. The score 
might be summed up: 

Army—Hard to get out of. 
Navy—Easy to get out of, but easy to 

get into. 


Who said the war was over? 
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GOLF: Big Little Ben 


Ted Longworth likes to recall two 
caddies he had some fifteen years ago 
when he was the pro at Glen Garden 
Golf Club at Fort Worth, Texas. One was 
a long-legged long driver, name of Byron 
Nelson. The other was a little fellow who 
was playing crosshanded. He was Ben 
Hogan. 

“Ben,” said Longworth, “if you're going 
to keep on hogging that club, I’m going to 
get you a job on a cattle ranch.” 

Last week, the three met again on the 
Portland Golf Club course in Portland, 
Ore., for the 28th national championship 
of the Professional Golfers Association. 
Longworth, now pro at the Waverly Club 
in Portland, won a place in the match- 
play title event through cancellations of 
other entries. Hogan and Nelson were the 
money players of the year—the former 
the leading gold amasser (with nearly 
$30,000) and the latter defending PGA 
champion. 

In the match play, where it is man vs. 
man and upsets speckle the greens, Long- 


Warth art Fat Lan, He wert cut ithe 
Arse round A donrnev-brad Noho, WM. 


ine with an aching. back. vredicted.a new 
champion: “Jt wont be me.” For hwo 
days, he confounded those who took 
his prediction seriously (among. others, 


he ousted Herman Barron, the All- 


America Open winner). But then he 
bumped into Ed (Porky) Oliver of Wil- 
mington, Del. Oliver’s 207 pounds out- 
lasted a weary Nelson over 36 holes, 
and Oliver won 1 up. 

Hogan remained. Among his victims 


were Frank Moore of Overland, Mo., 





brother of Terry Moore of the St. Louis — 


Cardinals, and the chameleon Jimmy 
Demaret, the gaudiest dresser of golf. 
The final shaped up as a lightweight- 
heavyweight battle between Hogan (135 
pounds) and Oliver. But Hogan was 
conceding nothing but weight. Out- 
played over the first eighteen holes, the 
onetime crosshanded player fought back. 

He toured the outgoing nine holes of 
the final round in 30 strokes, five under 
par, and then finished the match with 
birdies on three of the next five holes. 
That was enough for Hogan to win his 
first PGA title 6 up and 4 to go, and 
pick up still another check for $3,500. 
Other major money winners were: Oliver, 
$1,500; Demaret and Harold (Jug) Mc- 
Spaden, $750 each; Nelson, Moore, Jim 


Turnesa, Jim Ferrier, and Charles Cong- 
don, $500 each. 


Caddie Champ 


The most spectacular golfer at the first 
annual National Caddie Tournament at 
Columbus, Ohio, last week was a blond, 
5-foot-9, 16-year-old who plays golf both 
crosshanded and barefooted. Billy Nich- 
ols of Jackson, Ohio, who farms weekdays 
with his father and ‘caddies week ends, 
says he can get a better “feel” of the 
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Associated Press 
Nichols gets the “feel” of the course 


UUM yar WAV. But Pareboot WL 


couldn’t get the feel a Owia State 


Dniversity course dast week. He was elim- 
inated in the second round. 


Clarence (Chick) Hendrickson of San- 
dusky, Ohio, was crowned the first cad- 
die champion. The 17-year-old sometime- 
toter, sometime-swinger of golf clubs 
beat Tom Nieporte of Cincinnati 4 up 
and 3 to go for the President Truman 
trophy and a four-year scholarship to 
Ohio State University. 


Po 


BASEBALL: No Union Now 


Robert Murphy carefully chose the 
proving ground for his American Baseball 
Guild. Pittsburgh is a labor city. The 
State of Pennsylvania has a Labor Rela- 
tions Board and Little Wagner Act. And 
Murphy had 26 membership cards from 
union-minded Pittsburgh Pirates. Last 
week the 26 cards were souvenirs of a 
unionization move that had failed. 

Two months ago, when Murphy was 
tefused recognition by Pittsburgh man- 
agement, he called a strike. Though a 
Majority of Pirates voted for it, it failed 
to come off by four votes—a two-thirds 
vote was required. Last week, baseball’s 
first. collective-bargaining election was 
held in the PLRB offices in Pittsburgh. 


is time, only nineteen of 81 eligible 
Pirates troubled to go to the polls, and 


only three voted for the Guild, 


The Pirates’ switchabout was due to 
club owners’ reaction to Murphy’s efforts. 
Early in the season, players listened at- 
tentively to the siren song of more 
~amat d and better conditions as sung in 
Murphy’s Harvard accent and in the 
Latin rhythms of the five Pasquel broth- 
ers of the Mexican League. The club own- 
ers listened too, and for the first time in 


baseball history set up player-manage- 
ment committees to discuss grievances 
and improve contracts. This move and 
the change in Pittsburgh management 
(Newsweek, Aug. 19) convinced the 
Pirates that they could get a new deal 
without Murphy. 

Fully aware that club owners had 
stolen his thunder, Murphy last week 
went down swinging. He termed the 
player-owner get-together a company 
union and fled charges of unfair labor 
practices with the PLRB. 


Speed Records 


How fast is baseball? In two tests at 
Griffith Stadium last week, the Washing- 
ton Senators concluded it was pretty fast 
all right, especially as demonstrated by 
two speedy Cleveland Indians. 

On the night of Aug. 20, an Army 
Ordnance Department chronograph was 
set up at home plate to test the velocity 
of Rapid Robert Feller’s fireball. The 
Cleveland righthander reared back on 
the mound and rifled five pitches at the 
electric-beam recording device. His speed: 


Ue Wl Tecan of BRE sakes ye 


Sour or S35 haar pov soond 


The following nicht. the ore-came fea— 


ture was a race between George Washing- 
ton Case, whom the Senators traded to 
the Indians last winter, and Gil Coan, 


Washington rookie, for the American 


League sprint championship. Wearing 
heavy baseball uniform and racing over 
100 yards of soggy turf, Case beat his 
22-year-old rival by 6 feet. His time: 
10 seconds flat, 6/10ths of a second short 
of the world cinderpath record held by 


Jesse Owens and Frank Wykoff. 


But there is more to baseball than 
speed. In the games that followed the 
extracurricular attractions, the Washing- 


ton Senators beat Feller, Case, and the 
Cleveland Indians 5-4 and 4-8, 





TRAPSHOOTING: 47th First 


The Grand American Handicap, trap- 
shooting’s No. 1 clay-pigeon event, is a 
once-in-a-lifetime tourney. In 47 years, 
there have been 47 different Grand 
American champions. But Capt. Frank 
Bennett of Miami, Fla., the 47th winner, 
had more than the average share of luck 
last week at Vandalia, Ohio, home of the 
Amateur Trapshooting Association and 
battleground for the Roarin’ Grand. __ 

Through a clerical error, the 36-year- 
old Eastern Airlines pilot, an ex-lieuten- 
ant colonel in the Air Transport Com- 
mand, aimed his 12-gauge scattergun 
from the 18-yard handicap line when he 
should have been three yards farther back. 
He winged 98 of the 100 inanimate birds, 
good enough to tie two of the other 1,486 
shooters—John J. McHale of London, 
Ont., a shoe manufacturer, and J. L. 
Nicolai, 69, a “Sunday-shooting” grand- 
father from Denver, Colo. Officials ruled 
out Bennett’s score but then reversed 
themselves and let it stand. 


Thus reprieved, Bennett stepped back 
to the 21-yard line for the three-way 25- 


‘Wid Sa, We anid bis Snot nag 
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Nicolai hit 22. Winner of Fis frst Grand 
American, and probably his last, Bennett 
collected more than $1,000 and a chest 
of silver. He grinned modestly: “You 


just have to be lucky once in a lifetime.” 


ar 


BOXING: Slice of Cold Champ 


Bob Montgomery, lightweight cham- 
pion, needs warming up. He gets hotter 
as a fight progresses, but sometimes a fight 
doesn’t progress far enough. One didn’t 
last week in Philadelphia. Montgomery 
was chilled in the second round by Wes- 


ley Mouzon, an upsetting lightweight 
managed by the champ’s brother,. Tom. 








Harris & Ewing 
Feller’s fireball moves at 98 miles per hour toward the Army’s chronograph 
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Sablon on the Global Circuit 
Last March 30 Jean Sablon was sing- 


ing at Ciro’s in Hollywood. The next 
day he was in New York to broadcast on 


the Philco Hall of Fame, On April 11, 12, 


and 13, he was in Brussels and Amster- 
dam. Apr il 15 found him in Paris, there 


to appear for one month at the ABC (a 
vaudeville house comparable to the old 
Palace in New York). By June 24 he was 
in Rio de Janeiro for a vacation with his 


mother and sister. On Aug. 5, he was in 
Mexico City for a two-week appearance 
at Ciro’s there. 


Last week, the flying Frenchman ar- 


rived in New York for a broadcast of 
“We, the People”’—and the following 


night, Aug, 26, he was booked into the 
Mount Royal Hotel in Montreal. This 


was show business, postwar style. Coast- 
to-coast might have meant success in the 


yy 

Keith-Proctor days, hut today Broadway 
is learning that Chicago to Cape Town 
and Dalias to Delhi are not only possible, 


but highly probable, 


Multilingual Hit: There are good 


reasons why Sablon is a logical man to try 


out the new international entertainment 
circuit. A Frenchman who has lived both 


in this country and in South America, he 
sings in French, Spanish, Portuguese, and 
English. His accent is heavily Gallic, but 
his voice—keyed to intimacy and _ soft 
lights—sounds the same appeal in any lan- 
guage. In addition, his phonograph rec- 


ords, made in this country, in Europe, 
and in South America, sell well, too. He 


has, for example, recorded one of his 


best-known songs, “J’Attendrai,” four 





times: for Victor in France, South Amer-. 


ica, and New York, and, last spring, in 


New York for Decca, his present Ameri- 
can label. 


Oddly enough, the Sablon fortunes 


have risen considerably since the arrival 
in this country of Charles Trenet, the 


French composer-singer, (NEWSWEEK, 


May 6). This may be because competi- 
tion is usually good for business, but it 


more probably occurred because Sablon 


began emphasizing English lyrics last 
January and February when he appeared 


at the Waldorf-Astoria in New York. 


Also, he is a ballad specialist and can 
sing the swoon tunes everybody knows. 
Trenet, a volatile Danny Kaye type, de- 


pends on special material—which is fine 


only if you understand French. 
In America, in person and on records, 


' ' 
he now sings each tune in English. But 
many returned GI's like to hear a certain 


amount of French, and because his more 


sophisticated café society audiences stil] 
demand it, Sablon still sings a French 


chorus for each song, For “It Might as 


Well Be Spring” he even wrote his own 
French lyrics. 


Sing and Sway: Whatever the rea- 


sons, the Sablon audience is broader 


than it was in the late 30s, when he was 
the pet of the night-club set and swayed 


with his microphone—long before Frank 
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No ’roundsman’s key protects 


kingly treasure more surely than 


the Lejon cork preserves the fla- 
vor of its own white wine. Chateau 


Lejon, bottled at the winery, comes 


to you sealed with the bouquet 
that all who drink enjoy. 
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Sinatra came along to do the same out of 


seeming exhaustion. Besides his Mont- 
real engagement and a later date at the 
Boston Copley-Plaza, he is also signed 


for a CBS sustaining show Sunday after- 


noons beginning Sept. 1 (5:30-5:45 
EDT). As another indication of his rat- 


ing in the international luxury trade, his 


recent opening in Mexico City drew a 
100-peso dinner charge (about $20), ex- 
clusive of drinks. On all nights after the 


premiere, there was a 50-peso minimum. 
Sablon is not the only musical mem- 
ber of his family. His father composed 


popular songs and operettas. One 


brother, André, is also a composer _ of 
popular songs. Another older brother 


touches the entertainment business as 


the manager of the Casino at Monte 


Sablon: French with a world accent 


Carlo, His mother, who is now in her 
middle "70s and lives on his ranch in 


Brazil, is not so musical as she is pa- ~ 


triotic; during the occupation she shel- 


tered Allied troops in her home in 


France until arrest threatened. 
Jean’s sister, Germaine, is also a singer 


“and a war heroine in her own right. E 


S- 
caping on foot over the Pyrenees, Mile. 
Sablon joined the resistance in London 


and then went to the front with French 


troops in North Africa, Italy, and South- 
em France. Wounded two times, she 


Was twice awarded the Croix de Cuerre. 


her return to the Parisian stage 
after the peace, former fans were 


startled at how much more serious, ma- 
ture, and dramatic she was as a per- 


former, “Of course I had changed,” 
she said. “No one but a doll could re- 


main unchanged through the past six 
years... France, too, has changed. She 


$4 Woman now, not a girl,” 
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“ne stoly Of H,. 
xory'? Hindu, cte,, 


Lucille Ball of the MGM cinema did a 


slow double-take on the Los Angeles- 
New York Constellation led? on ac- 
count of an imperturbable Hindu. About 


twen minutes after the Constellation 
had taken off in California, the Hindu, 


who was sitting next to her, peered out 


from under his turban and inquired, 


calm as anything: “I am Forgas but 


does this plane go to New York?” 

SS eS 
Fellow who cornered the world bead 
market in 1949 was aboard the Constel- 


lation recently, and, since his name is 


Earl Carroll, you’ll know why the beads 
were important to him. Some of his best 


beadwork is shown in the accompanying 


hotograph, with Miss Beryl Wallace, 
his top showgirl, demonstrating. Mr. 


Carroll will soon break round or the 
world’s largest theatre, which will have 


seven thousand seats in it. This will beat 


the present titleholder, Radio City 
Music Hall a eight hundred. Located 
r) 


in Hollywood, the five-million-dollar 


theatre will have an orchestra pit for a 


hundred musicians, and a pause-givin 


s 
payroll of more than $60,000 a week, 


BS ke & 
Peggy Dey, the interior decoratress, 
probably knows more about successful 


modern furniture design than any other 


woman in the United States. Aboard the 
Constellation awhile back, Miss sal told 


how she goes about designing her furni- 
ture for Modern House (Los Angeles), 
Instead of dreaming up a piece and 


trying to find a place to put it, she 


begins with a specific functional need. 


Then she fulfills the need, modernwise, 





Example: One of her most ae 
items is an enormous but graceful chest, 


created originally to house a fey client's 


vast collection of oversize luggage. Other 


cople liked its looks an utility and 
bought copies of it to store everything 


from electric trains to St. Bernard dogs. 


The unrelated doodle shown here was 


whipped out by Miss Dey at an altitude 
of about 12,000 ft. over St. Louis aboard 
the transcontinental Constellation. 


Ltt 
There was a man aboard the transpacific 


Constellation a month or so ago who 
doesn’t get surprised at eS RA 


is a good thing, considering the busi 
ness he’s in. His name is Robert Baum- 


arten, and he’s an importer-exporter. 
One recent chore of his involved the 


shipment of hundreds of thousands of 


used gunny sacks, at a profit. China 


bought them for an unstated won 


Mr. Baumgarten has also vended out- 
moded barber chairs to tousled foreign 


countries, as well a§ sundry oddments 


like printing presses, hairnets, fenu- 
greek seeds and Tasmanian jam. 


A&estw 
Lockheed Constellations are the leading 


air transports coast-to-coast and overs 
seas. Make reservation with your travel 


agent or one of the Constellation airlines, 
Be sure your ticket reads Constellation, 
World leader in speed, comfort, salety, 
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MOVIES 
Coward Shows How Again 


One of J. Arthur Rank’s protean con- 
nections with the American movie indus- 
try is anew company called Prestige Pic- 
tures, Inc. Under this label some eight or 
ten of Rank’s British films will be pre- 
sented in the 1946-47 season to Ameri- 
can audiences, chiefly through the studio 
or art theaters of the larger cities. In other 
words, these films are presupposed to ap- 
peal only to the discriminating. 

Judging by “Brief Encounter,” the first 
Prestige offering, somebody has made a 
mistake. The mistake lies in thinking that 
American audiences in the neighborhood 
theaters of the smallest towns would fail 
to react to the film’s universal appeal and 
utter honesty. Produced and adapted by 
Noel Coward from one of his short plays 
(“Still Life” from “Tonight at 8:30”), this 
is a film that should be seen not once, 
but whenever you lose faith in the movie 
medium. As far as this country is con- 
cerned, there isn’t a “name” in the cast. 
The actors look like people rather than 
fan-magazine personalities. 

The plot of “Brief Encounter” is de- 


ceptively simple and double-subtle in 
proportion to the emotion it engenders. 


Laura Jesson (Celia Johnson) is just this 
side of middle age, happily married to an 
understanding, thoroughly domesticated 


husband (Cyril Raymond), and the moth- 


er of two normal, pleasant children. Once 
a week, on Thursdays, Laura takes a train 
from Suburbia to Milford Junction, where 
she does the week’s shopping and, if she 
feels like a spree, follows a visit to the 
movies with a spot of tea. 

The Renunciation: One Thursday 
Laura meets a doctor (Trevor Howard) 
in the railroad refreshment room. Laura 
has a cinder in her eye. He removes it. 
The following Thursday, they meet again 
by chance. The Thursdays after that are 
reluctant but inevitable trysts. Nothing 
happens in the Hollywood sense. There 
are no innuendoes calculated to wink at 
the audience while blandly outstaring the 
Johnson office. This is the story of two 
people in love when they know they 
shouldn’t be, of their brief, ecstatic 
glimpse of what might have been, and 
of their ultimate, tortured rejection of 
the impossible. 

The minor players, principally en- 
countered at the refreshment bar and em- 
ployed as comic counterpoints, are per- 
fectly cast. And the film’s two princi- 
pal players go so far beyond merely 
competent characterization that if you 
cannot identify yourself with either of 
them, you can at least recognize your 
next-door neighbors. 

Noel Coward foreshadowed this depar- 
ture from his white-tie-and-whimsy days 
of, say, “Private Lives,” with “In Which 
We Serve’—one of the finest nondocu- 
mentary films to come out of the war. 
With “Brief Encounter” he has written a 
film that may or may not make money in 
this country but will inevitably stimulate 
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Hollywood’s literate rebels into making a 
stab at doing likewise. 

Further, in the business of going over- 
board hook, line, and inadequate ad- 
jective, this department is required to 
mention David Lean’s direction. Stuck 
with a script that is limited to a few simple 
sets, he has used his camera adroitly. His 
sound track is a brillant dissonance of 
the noises that trains make when they go 
off in the opposite directions to separate 
the lovers, and Eileen Joyce’s playing of 
the Rachmaninoff Concerto No. 2 (with 
the National Symphony Orchestra) is a 
nostalgic fugue for futility. (Brier EN- 
counTER. A Noel Coward-Cineguild Pro- 
duction. Noel Coward, producer. David 
Lean, director.) 





As usual, Bogart got Bacall 
The Hazards of Humphrey B. 


It would be interesting to know how 
much weight Humphrey Bogart lost mak- 
ing “The Big Sleep.” During the picture 
he has an interview in a hothouse, he is 
later beaten to a pulp by two thugs, and 
the rest of the time he spends in running 
gunfights, standing fistfights, and making 
occasional passes at Lauren Bacall. Any 
two of these activities are guaranteed to 
take a minimum of 5 pounds off the av- 
erage male frame. 

That Bogart survived the shooting of 
the picture is a tribute to his stamina. 
That Marlowe, the private detective 
whose part he plays, survives the hazards 
of the story is almost incredible. For “The 
Big Sleep,” adapted from Raymond 
Chandler’s novel, is so full of plot compli- 
cations and general rushing around that 
even the final exposition fails to make 
clear why who did what and with which 
and to whom. All the bewildered au- 
dience knows for sure is that several peo- 
ple meet violent deaths and that Bogart 
gets Miss Bacall. 

: Fortunately, despite the confusior, 
The Big Sleep” is acceptable melodrama. 
This results from three things: Bogart’s 
acting, which is even better than his usual 
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high standard, some brilliant comic dia- 
logue, and the excellent casting of the 
minor characters. It is Bogart’s show from 
beginning to end, but he is ably assisted 
by Charles Waldron, who has a brief bit 
as an aged and dying roué, Martha Vick- 
ers as Waldron’s nymphomaniac daugh- 
ter, and Elisha Cook Jr. as a little man 
named Jones who is bullied into taking 
poison. The best scene, partially because 
of its surprise, is Bogart’s impersonation 
of an effeminate book collector. (THE 
Bic SLEEP. Warner Brothers. Howard 
Hawks, producer-director.) 


Valentino Beaucaire, 1924. 


Monsieur Bob Hope 


What Paramount has done to Booth 
Tarkington’s “Monsieur Beaucaire” is no- 
body’s business—except, possibly, that of 
the exhibitors, who will find it very good 
business indeed. In the novel, the play, 
and the 1924 movie version starring 
Rudolph Valentino, the titular hero was a 
gallant of noble blood, the best swords- 
man in the court of Louis XV, and equal- 
ly efficient in the gentler arts. Con- 
fronted with a marriage of state, this 
Versailles Villon escaped to England dis- 
guised as a barber. 

As of today, however, Monsieur B. is 
the court barber who escapes to Spain by 
masquerading as the exiled Duc ‘de 
Chandre, who has been drafted to marry 
a Spanish princess. This apparently 
gratuitous switch comes under the head 
of inspired expediency. The current Mon- 
sieur Beaucaire—bewigged, bewildered, 
and bemused—is Bob Hope. 

His supporting players adjust them- 
selves to a slapstick charade that is often 
as broad as Lou Costello from left to 
right and occasionally, hilariously, Hope 





. . Bob Hope Beaucaire, 1946 





at his best. The older hands- include 
Reginald Owen, Joseph Schildkraut, 
Cecil Kellaway, Constance Collier, and 
Mary Nash. The youngsters are Joan 
Caulfield as a downstairs maid with up- 
stairs ambitions; Marjorie Reynolds as 
the Spanish princess, and Patric Knowles 
as a second-string equivalent of the orig- 


inal Beaucaire and the romantic hero of 
the piece. 

Geographically speaking, as in Singa- 
pore, Morocco, Zanzibar, and Utopia, 
Hope would have been happier if he had 
met Bing Crosby along this road too. But 


even without him, the ski-nosed comedian 
can rest on his own slap-happy laurels. 
(Monsieur Beaucarre. Paramount. Paul 
Jones, producer. George Marshall, di- 
rector.) 


Bible at the Box Office 


From “Mata Hari” to films based on 
biblical stories is a broad jump, but 
B. P. Fineman, a veteran Paramount pro- 
ducer, hopes to make it. Announcing his 
intentions Aug. 8, Fineman said he had 
set up a new producing unit, The Living 
Word, Inc., to make two-reel color shorts 
of popular Bible stories. As a hedge 
against offending an estimated 72,000,- 
000 churchgoers, Fineman says he will 
be assisted in choosing and producing the 
stories by a board of consultants that will 
include prominent clergymen of each 
denomination, as well as educators and 
editors of religious publications. Whether 
Hollywood’s invasion of The Gideons 
field will click at the box office remains 
to be seen when the first shorts are dis- 
tributed to regular movie houses some- 
time in 1947. 


















When a woman shops 

for something by the yard, 
never believe that 

she is merely looking 

for a fabric 

of a certain quality and color 


... it’s really the artist 
in her soul 


that she’s expressing, because 



















She has a picture 
in her mind... 


a picture conceived 

of many things 

she’s seen and read in 

her favorite women’s magazine 


... and with yards of this 
and yards of that 
she will give that picture life! 
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A knowledge 

of women’s interests 

born of years 

of in-the-home research 

helps McCall’s editors 
inspire these mental pictures 
that move advertising 

into action 

in more than 3,500,000 homes. 
















Reproduction of an original by Dale Nichols, distinguished American artist. 


In America, where originality is respected even more 
than tradition, Seagram’s Ancient Bottle was created. 
This rare and wonderful gin has the color of fine 
vintage champagne...a natural result of our 
leisurely, time-honored way of producing it. 

This exclusive method results in a gin so smooth 

and mellow that it always makes a perfect cooling 
Collins or “the dry-est Martini in the world.” 


Seagram's | 
1 Rap 


Seagram's 
(Aue Dalle Gin 


me-honored “ancient” DISTILLED DRY 


time-honored “ancient™ 


boitle will replace the present 


sewictory”” bottle 


DISTILLED FROM AMERICAN GRAIN, 90 PROOF, SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK 
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ands in the Dishwater 


In her own modest way, Josephine 
Lawrence has carved an impressive niche 
for herself as the lady Boswell of Mrs. 
Middle Class. For years now, she has 
been quietly and conscientiously record- 
ng the day-to-day life of domestic Ameri- 
a and has managed thereby to slip 

any an unpalatable home truth down 

e collective throat of a number of 
nsuspecting readers. 

But her latest effort, “Double Wed- 
ding Ring,” doesn’t go down so easily, 
though it is a typical Lawrence “prob- 
lem” novel—homey as rye bread and full 
of the moralistic overtones with which 
she has gently pricked the conscience of 
her eager public in the past. Her theme 
is the difficulty of civilian readjustment 
as it hits a large and diverse family of 
grown-ups. The heroine is the mature 
mother of the group, and the story 
traces her efforts to help her family 
through its sundry problems. 

Within its own small sphere, “Double 
Wedding Ring” is flawlessly composed. 
Miss Lawrence is an honest craftsman, 
and her novel hasn’t a false note in it. At 
the same time it is curiously uninspired. 
The author’s commendable talent for re- 
porting the small details of living seems 
to have got out of hand for once, and the 
book is practically swamped by daily 
minutiae. The heroine, too, is completely 
vitiated as an absorbing character by this 
morass of homely details (Miss Lawrence 
may have a point there). At any rate, she 
emerges as a colorless housewife who re- 
acts to the problems of the four-table 
bridge party or buying a dress with the 
same intensity with which she faces the 
really big-time tragedy that has been 



















Associated Press 
Louis Adamic: F.D.R.’s subtle weapon 


tossed into this book. The net result: 
“Double Wedding Ring” is as dull as 
dishwater. (DousLE Wepp1NGc Rinc. By 
Josephine Lawrence. 801 pages. Apple- 
ton Century. $2.75.) 


Por 


A Seat at Winnie’s Left 


Early in 1942, Louis Adamic received 
a surprise invitation from President and 
Mrs. Roosevelt to dine at the White 
House. He presumed it was to discuss his 
recently published book, “Two Way 
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Passage,” in which the President had ex- 
pressed interest. In this book, Adamic had 
suggested, among other things, that the 
United States had a “singular oppor- 
tunity” to help postwar Europe move 
toward a democratic future. He had also 
expounded his theory that “imperial 
Britain” is innately incapable of play- 
ing such a constructive role in the post- 
war world. 

To his surprise, Adamic found Winston 
Churchill a guest at the dinner party. 
Moreover, President Roosevelt told 
Adamic that he had given Churchill “Two 
Way Passage,” to read, and was “anxious” 
to get the Prime Minister’s reaction to it. 
The dinner was presumably arranged, 
partially at least, for this purpose. 

Why had President Roosevelt given 
Churchill this frankly anti-British book? 
Why, too, had its author been invited 
to this dinner, which was given on the 
eve of Churchill’s departure for England? 
What was the actual relationship be- 
tween these two leaders? 

Adamic tries to answer these questions 
in “Dinner at the White House.” In the 
first half of the book he records his spot 
impressions of the dinner. He definitely 
got the feeling that all was not plain sail- 
ing and he sensed a definite undercover 
struggle between the two men. F.D.R., 
Adamic thought, was using Adamic as a 
subtle weapon to impress upon his friend 
Winnie the many facets of thought in the 
United States. In the second half of the 
book, Adamic records the conclusions he 
came to about this dinner. 

Adamic’s anti-British sentiments are 
pretty much public property—he is one of 
the ablest exponents of this point of view 
—and his book reiterates much that he has 
said before in print. But his brilliant and 
intimate picture of a historic friendship 
makes “Dinner at the White House” fasci- 
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Low-Down on History: David Low (left) has beon por- 
traying the march of history in cartoons for 40 years. A new 
collection of his drawings covering the world crisis from 1931 
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TWAT THEY ARE “DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENTS WHICH 


ENJOY THE CONFIDENCE OF THE CVEReONELaNG MAONTY 


OF THE PEOPLE OF THESE COUNTRIES * 
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Copyright 1946 by David Low 


to 1945 has just been published. The cartoon above, drawn a 


year ago, is still timely. (YEARS or Wratu. By David Low, 
with text by Quincy Howe, 313 pages, Simon & Schuster, $3.75.) 











Bruce Russell 


... OF THE 
LOS ANGELES TIMES 


When an artist, of all people, 
sits for his portrait, he puts on 
his best Sunday smirk — giv- 
ing us this smiling Cugat-ature 
of Editorial Cartoonist. Bruce 
Russell, winner of the 1946 


Pulitzer Prize. 


Usually drawing instead of 
posing, Mr. Russell daily dis- 
sects with agile pen the humor- 
ous, momentous, sometimes 
tragic high spots of the day’s 
news. His penetrating car- 


toons add to the intelligently- 
diversified, family-wide ap- 
peal which makes the Times 
“every body’s newspaper” in 
Southern California... de- 


livered to more homes than 
any other West Coast daily. 


LOS ANGELES 


Times 


Represented by 
Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer 
New York, Chicago, Detroit 
and San Francisco 
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nating reading whether you go along with 
him on his theories or not. (DINNER AT 
THE WuitE House. By Louis Adamic. 
276 pages. Harper. $2.50.) 


Sl 


‘Ees Pablo,’ Democrat 


Alvin and Darley Gordon went down 
to Mexico to make a documentary film, 
“Mexico Builds a Democracy.” In the vil- 
lage of Paracho, in Michoacan state, they 
met Pablo, a 21-year-old Tarascan Indian. 
Pablo was a child of the Cardenas regime, 
when for the first time the “filthy” Indian 
was allowed to live on equal status with 
the Mexican of Spanish descent. At 14 he 
had led a children’s revolution. Now a 
young teacher in this small tribal village, 


he was doing his best to spread literacy 
and democracy among his people. 


Pablo’s naive charm, earnestness, and 
friendliness were more than the Gordons 
could resist. They “adopted” him, brought 
him back home with them, and entered 
him in the University of California. The 
idea was to teach Pablo the American 
way of life, so that he could take that 
teaching back with him to his people. 

It was frankly an experiment. “Don’t 
you realize,” a friend of the Gordons 
warned, “that by ripping Pablo out of his 
own culture and showing him a whirl- 
wind life, you stand a chance of sending 
him home the most miserable guy you'd 


ever want to meet? No good to you, no 
good to his people. No good even to 


himself,” 


But the friend was wrong. The Gor- 
dons tell of the comedy, the perplexity, 
and the eventual success of this experi- 
ment in their fresh, straightforward, and 
ingratiating little book, “Our Son, Pablo.” 

From Barter to Bathtubs: The 
young Mexican’s foster-parents put it: 
“The change of altitude from 7,500 feet 
to sea level was enough to make one 
dizzy for some time.” And Pablo, who 
arrived in the United States with just 
enough English to say “Ees Pablo” over 
the phone, had quite a time coping with 
such basics of civilization as the radio, 
money (his town lived entirely by the 


barter system), shower baths, folded 
handkerchiefs, and neckties (he wore 


them to shreds, knotting them over and 


over again). 

But under the kindly guidance of the 
Gordons and his university professors (he 
was surprised that one could not “keel” 
a professor who gave low marks), Pablo 
changed from a young primitive to a 
functioning member of a complex de- 
mocracy. Jive, burlesque shows, and 
electric stoves were not the only things 
he learned to accept. He also learned 
the value of building up a democracy 
gradually, rather than by revolution, 
Mexican style. 

Pablo took this knowledge back with 
him when he returned to Mexico. But 
pretty soon the Gordons sensed that 
something was wrong, and they hurried 
to join him. They found that in just the 
short time Pablo had been away, the In- 
dian had become -“filthy” again. It was 
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BRITISH ISLES... 


Before long, you will again view the British 
Isles, framed in the wide windows of famous 
trains such as the Coronation Scot, the Flying 
Scotsman, The Cornish Riviera Express, and 
the renowned Golden Arrow which provides 
the international link between London and Paris. 
Right now, glimpse the places you will actually 
visit soon. 

“The British Isles” an attractive folder 
map in color is now available. Write to— 
T. D. Slattery, Resident Vice President, 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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this situation that Pablo had to face and 
fight. Again the Gordons helped him. 

“Our Son, Pablo” gives a fresh, imme- 
diate feeling of the native Mexican-In- 
dian’s life. Although it barely hints at the 
complexities of either Pablo’s or his coun- 
try’s struggle, it does suggest the ferment 
working among the Indians since the 
Cardenas regime. All in all, this is a very 
gratifying and inspiring book. (Our Son, 
Paso. By Alvin and Darley Gordon. 235 
pages. Whittlesey House. $2.75.) 


Por 





New Books 


Wate TIME Remains. By Leland 
Stowe. 392 pages. Knopf. $3.50. Leland 
Stowe, one of the more vehement cor- 
respondents, belongs to the “one-world- 
o-none” school. In this long rambling 
book, he casts a keen but not unoptimistic 
eye on the problems facing the atomic 
world. Drawing upon his long experi- 
ence aS a newspaperman—as a war cor- 
respondent in the second world war he 
served with seven national armies and 
visited 44 countries—Stowe appraises the 
present political setups in Europe, in- 
cluding Russia and England, and the Far 
East, and devotes whole chapters to an- 
alyzing Fascism, Communism, democ- 
racy, and the atom bomb. He concludes, 
mainly, that feudalism has been pretty 
well cleaned up in Western Europe—ex- 


cept for Franco Spain, which he says is 


America’s fault-and that the Continent, 


as well as England, has taken socialism as 
fi the new middle ground. 

Tue SALEM Fricate. By John Jen- 
nings. 500 pages. Doubleday. $3. An- 
other of the hopped-up historical novels 
which somehow always find their way 
to the top of best-seller lists. This one is 
a sexy potpourri set against the War of 
1812, with the 32-gun frigate Essex as 
backdrop. Most of the high jinks center 
around the long-standing feud between 
the ship’s doctor and the ship’s carpenter, 
a feud based on the fact that the car- 
penter, who is something of a heel, has 
not only stolen the doctor’s girl but also 
betrayed the woman he finally marries. 


Between bouts with Barbary pifates and 
¢ British, the two men fight it out, If 


Ou can get through “The Salem Frig- 
ate” at all, chances are you'll like it. It’s 
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ilt for 
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‘fairly well paced. 
bos Tae OTHER PassENcER. By John Keir 
‘ Fiyng ross. 820 pages. Lippincott. $2.75. A 
ess, and (pUPErD collection of strange stories, writ- 
provides PED by an urbane master of diabolical 
nd Paris. [ivhimsy, Just to give you an idea: one tale 
| actually ftoncerns a woman whose baby won a 
beauty prize. This so delighted the 
= other that she gave the child a pill that - 
sail prevented any change in her physical ap- 
re y, frtance. Thirty years later, the child is 






een at another beauty contest. She is still 
m a baby carriage and still a beautiful 
baby. But this time she is reading a book. 
he book is Proust’s “A la Recherche du 
tmps Perdu.” Most of the stories, how- 
qt are more macabre, and Cross’s in- 

git and high-styled wit make them a 
‘ight and terror all at once. 
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and you'll have good Aen, 
wherever you go!” 


TOO BAD... for manufacturer, dealer and purchaser . . . that all the nag- 
ging problems of SERVICE can’t be written off that casually. But the an- 
swers to future mechanical troubles can never be boxed up to “take along 
and use as needed”. Fact is, SERVICE is one of the most complicated 
phases of American life — a vast industry-within-industry — enlisting the 
skills of half a million mechanics, with hundreds of millions of dollars in- 
vested in service establishments, equipment, TOOLS. 


@ GOOD TOOLS... the right tools for 
every operation ... are indispensable to 
efficient service. And it is right here that 


Snap-on fulfills important dual functions 
for the Service Industry, 


Snap-on is not only top producer of fine 
service tools, but Snap-on’s unique, direct- 
to-user distributing organization PUTS 
THE TOOLS TO WORK... gets the right 
tools into the hands of mechanics in service 
establishments throughout America. 








Snap-on’s trained field men “cover the serv- 
ice front” — call on the manufacturer's 
dealers and on the individual mechanics in 


the shops, They display, demonstrate, sell 
and deliver recommended tools, They 
methodically call back, follow up, and 


maintain a service tool program at its top 
efficiency. 

Today, Snap-on is giving this service to 
many leading manufacturers. If you are in- . 
terested in full details, write Snap-on! 


SWAP-ON TOOLS CORPORATION 
8072-1 20TH AVE. KENOSHA, WIS, 


HE CHOICE OF BETTER MECHANICS —_ 





SERVING BUSINESS EVERYWHERE WITH TOOLS FOR BETTER SERVICE 





Reading the character 
of a metal alloy 


Maintaining uniformity of product in the 
production of magnesium alloy requires con- 
stant checking that used to be a long, drawn- 
out chemical analysis. One company has now 
speeded this work by developing a “direct 
reading spectrometer’’ which produces a writ- 
ten record of the metal’s content 40 seconds 
from the time sample electrodes are loaded 
into the machine. 

In this, as in many other precision and 
scientific devices, a Bodine motor operates 
the recording portion of the machine. Thus, 
the machine owners are assured of reliable 
operation without mechanical trouble. 


Whether your motor application problem 
is simple or complicated, consider Bodine 
motors. These motors are meeting needs of 
industry in every type of application. Bodine 
motor application engineers will be glad 
to help you select the right motor to meet 
your needs. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohio St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
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Political Roundup 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Dexver-For four weeks I have 
been on endless highways marked with 
the names of nineteen states. Sufficient 
time was taken out in seven of these 
states to look around and talk with 
people, mostly about politics. The sev- 
en states were Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Montana, Washington, Oregon, Cali- 
fornia and Colorado. 

There is no monotony about such a 
survey, for there is only 
superficial uniformity in 
American life. On the po- 
litical side .this year there 
isn’t even the common inter- 
est of a Presidential contest. 
Every contest, whether for 
a state office, a United 
States senatorship or a 
House seat, has issues of its 
own. And the remarkable 
thing is that these issues 
have so little connection 
with the prevailing national parties. 

Another impression is the growing 
importance of just plain good govern- 
ment as an issue, especially in contests 
for governorships. Social justice, share- 
the-wealth and political corruption are 
strangely absent in state campaigns. It 
is significant that in the two key states 
of California and New York Governors 
Warren and Dewey are enjoying in- 
creased popularity because they are 
thought to have worked hard at the 
routine but essential business of run- 
ning state government. Here in Colo- 
rado, the Republican party denied a 
renomination for Gov. George C. Viv- 


ian, for no reason except that he was 
regarded as incompetent. 


Still another impression is that na- 
tional leaders in New York and Wash- 
ington are all wrong in regarding the 
control of the House of Representa- 
tives as the dominant fact in this elec- 
tion. That question is interesting only 
because it presents a statistical issue. 
The major fact in 1946 is not whether 
Republicans or Democrats elect the 
next Speaker. It is far more important 
to note the character and quality of the 
new blood we shall get in both Houses 
of Congress, especially in the Senate. 
The prospect is that there wilt be 
about twenty new faces when the Sen- 
ate meets in January. The going is 

ard in the North and West for Sen- 
ate veterans. The announcement here 
in Colorado of the prospective retire- 
ment, two years hence, of Sen. Ed 
Johnson means more than the desire 
of a man in his 60s for peace and quiet. 





It is, no doubt, the shrewd conclusion | 
of a man who has enjoyed 24 years in 
politics, There is talk in Denver that 
even a stout pitcher can go too often 
to the well. Senatorial togas this year 
cover many a quaking heart. 

In all these states, national party 
discipline and loyalty are not substan- 
tial. What there is of a Democratic 
party centers largely in Federal jobs 
and other patronage. Every. 
where there is a sharp cleav- 
age between the New Deal 
and the old Democrats. The 
Republican organizations 
are mainly centered in con- 
trol of the’ states. There is 
little interest among Repub- 
licans in any of the leading 
Presidential aspirants, ex- 
cept Stassen. People in both 
parties scom to be grop- 
ing about for leadership, 

Dissatisfaction with the old is ex- 
pressing itself in the presence in many 
campaigns of young, vigorous and po- 
litically unsophisticated candidates, 
most of whom have war records. There 
is no uniformity in their philosophy, 
except in a protest against the past. 
This new spirit knows no party labels. 


It is my impression, after this sur- 
vey, that Republicans in the seven 
states mentioned’ may possibly gain 
nine or ten House seats, but more likely 
five or six. Four or five Republican 
seats will be involved in serious con- 
tests. There is nothing to indicate a 
big swing to the Republican side. Re- 
publicans stand a fair chance to pick 
up Senate seats in Montana and Wash- 
ington, but they will have to struggle 
for seats now held in Wisconsin an 
California. Anyone would be foolish to 
predict the party control of the House 
on the basis of present evidence. 

While no clean-cut domestic issues 
seem to be emerging, there is no ques- 
tion about foreign policy. In all the 
West and Northwest, there has devel- 
oped strong support for an active 
American role abroad. This is a signifi- 
cant change out here. It should be re- 
membered that Woodrow Wilson’s last 
crusade for the League was in these 
states. He was battling the isolation- 
ism of the people and the senators 0 
this section. The light finally went out 
after the Pueblo speech. This year, 
Wilson would have succeeded far be- 

ond his dreams. For the West now 
ianine that we are in the international 
show for keeps. 
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7. “kitchen garden” is the frozen-food package—an 
ever-bearing crop, garden fresh . . 


. in season or out. A 
Food Machinery Corporation invention helps deliver the crop. 


The machine fills cartons. Completely new in design, devel- 
oped for the special needs in frozen-food plants, this carton 
filler holds speed records coast to coast... automatically opens, 
fills, and closes 100 cartons a minute. One of them has whipped 
out 4000 packages of frozen peas an hour... 25 tons a day! 


Essential to this complex operation is an extremely tough 


lubricant... adhesive... able to stay where it’s needed . . . on 
the gears. Food Machinery Corporation brought the problem to 
Shell Lubrication Engincers . . 


gpl . accepted, after grueling tests, 
Shell's recommendation ... 


To date, this Shell heavy gear grease has operated continu- 


Leavers In IwousrrRy Rety On 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 


FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION, big name in food-packaging equipment, produces at its Sprague-Sells Divi- 


sion a high-speed carton filler for “quick frozen” fresh foods. A Shell Industrial Lubricant smooths. its operation, 


Kitchen Garden = all year ‘ound 





ously and successfully in plants all over the country . . . under 
varied, and severe, operating conditions. So convincing has 
been its performance that the same Shell grease has been 
adopted for the varied models of FMC’s rugged double huskers 
and hand pack fillers... 


As new machines and new methods come into use, the need 

for planned lubrication is even greater. Shell's complete and 
progressive lubrication plan includes: study and analysis of 
plant and machines; engineering counsel; advice on applying 
lubricants; schedules and controls for each machine; periodic 
reports on progress, 
Are you absolutely sure the ma- 
chines in your plant benefit by all 
that’s new in lubrication? Call in 
the Shell Lubrication Engineer. 















Abraham Overholt’s boys hauling grain from a grist mill on Jacobs Creek 


were a familiar sight around Broad Ford, Pennsylvania in 1810. 








That good grain went into the distilling of the whiskey that still bears the name 
of its founder — still has the rich, robust, grainy taste and deep, inviting amber 
color that have made it a favorite for upwards of 136 years. Yes, Old Overholt 
is one of the oldest brand names in the United States. In fact, Old Overholt 
grew up with the country —and the good, straight, 5-year-old rye whiskey 


the name identifies today still offers the good taste that always stands out. 





This 
whiskey 
is 
5 years old. 
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Straight Rye Whiskey + Bottled in Bonde 100 Proof+ National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 





